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CHAPTER Vn. 

WE TAKE A RIDE TOGETHER. 

Time passed on, and the summer's beauty was 
ripening for decay, when Ellen Barker, still weak 
and languid, but better for Philip Western's strange 
visit, and the hopes it had inspired, although she 
hewi almost given up looking for their fulfilment, 
sat working with Miss Gridstone. From their 
work both looked up, surprised to see an old- 
fashioned carriage stop at the house ; still more 
surprised, perhaps, when a grave serving-man, 
slowly descending from the box, opened the door 
of the vehicle, and assisted its sole occupant to 
alight. 

' Why, gracious me, my dear !' cried Lydia, as 
an old, yet upright form, with greater diflSculty 
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than she cared to show, descended the carriage 
steps; 4t's nobody more or less than old Mrs. 
Cockerton I My goodness ! the Bank can't have 
broke, and Eoger out of the way !' 

They heard the servant say that Mr. Gridstone 
was not at home ; but they also heard the slow, 
firm step, and the regular sound of the stick, upon 
which Mrs. Cockerton leant, coming along the 
passage towards them. 

' My dear,' said Lydia, in a pitiful state of ner- 
vousness, 'this must be a business visit, and I 
can't say anything in Roger's absence, can I? 
What shaU I do ? Had I better be taken with a 
sore throat, or quinsy, and speaking forbidden by 
my medical man ?' 

By this time the serving man had preceded his 
mistress into the room, and, with a quaint, confi- 
dent courtesy, arranged a seat for her, waiting by 
to settle her in it. She was glad of his aid to 
take it, but sat there firmly upright, her strong 
wrinkled hands resting upon the handle of her 
stick, as she listened to Miss Lydia Gridstone's 
hurried protest that Roger was away from home, 
and that in his absence she could be of no use to 
Mrs. Cockerton whatever. 
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* I come to confer a favour, not to seek one, 
ma'am,' she said, curtly. ' I know your brother is 
away firom home, but my business is not with him, 
nor with you directly. Miss Gridstone ' — ^her old 
eyes ranging round the room in their shrewd 
fashion, had settled upon Ellen, shrinking back 
timidly, and drawn her from her retirement — * but 
with her/ 

* My brother Koger is Miss Barker's guardian ; 
and in his absence ' 

* Tut 1 there ! I know — ^you have said so I don't 
know how many times before— and yet you belong 
to a business family. Miss Gridstone.' She said 
this so severely, that Lydia, with a vague feeling 
that,. as usual, she had disgraced Boger, fell back. 
Having silenced her thus, the old lady beckoned 
Ellen to her side, and, placing her before her, 
looked into her face for some moments intently, 
and by no means unkindly. Then she turned 
sharply to Lydia, — ' Tell me,' she said — ' it is so 
long ago that I may have forgotten — ^young peo- 
ple's cheeks should be fiml and ruddy, I think ; 
and their eyes bright and hopeful?' 

* Yes, Mrs. Cockerton.' 

* What have you been doing njdth this child 
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then/ she asked as abruptly, ' that her face is so 
thin and hollow, and her eyes weary and dull ? 
And why do they fill with tears so readily ? ' Is 
that natural — you I Eoger Gridstone's sister?' 

So far as Lydia Gridstone's personal experience 
went, it was — as to the tears particularly, most 
natural ; but she stammered, * No ; I'm sure I'm 
very sorry, Mrs. Cockerton ; but you know, my 
dear ' — and she turned to Ellen pitifully — ' what a 
strong aversion you express for wine ? And as for 
babies, the only one in the world I could think of 
for you was Mrs. M*Culloch's ; and I couldn't re- 
commend hers conscientiously, by reason of its 
squinting.' 

Mrs. Cockerton's gray face turned from Lydia's 
with a hard expression. There is no sym- 
pathy between the worker and the trifler in this 
life — none. And yet it is worth while reflecting 
that there must be loungers as well as toilers 
among us, and that they have their use, if only, as 
they loiter in the simshine by their cottage-doors 
and note the dusty, wayworn pilgrim, to stand 
ready, as he passes, with the cup of water for his 
parched lips. But the old lady, although her way 
of life had been dusty enough, had never known 
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the need, nor experienced the luxury of bo humble 
a refrestment, tendered for pity's sake ; had always 
drawn up at nightfall at the road's best inns, and 
slaked her thirst from their cellar's choicest bins. 
The probable use of Lydia Gridstone's in this 
world's economy was incomprehensible to her, and 
she despised them heartily. 

So she beckoned Ellen to her side, and, still 
resting her chin upon the hands that were folded 
over her stick, said, without any further reference 
to her companion, — * I have come to take you with 
me into the outer world — of sunshine sometimes, 
— certainly of storm. You are not afraid of it, or 
of your companion ?' 

She thought of her as Steele's friend only, and, 
said, promptly, ' No.' 

' Did I say companion ?' asked the old lady, cor- 
recting herself, — * Tush I that cannot .be. You 
stand in the full eastern sunlight, child ; I grope 
among the western clouds. But we waste time, 
and the day may fail us. Your guardian would 
trust you with me for an hour or so, I know ; so 
get ready, quickly, child.' 

After Ellen had left the room, Mrs. Cockerton 
still sat in the same position, taking no notice of 
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Miss Lydia Gridstone, who fidgeted to attract her 
attention. She turned her gray eyes upon her at 
last abruptly : — * When do you expect your 
brother home, Miss Gridstone ?' 

The simplest question, put directly, roused 
Lydia's suspicion. * I — ^I really cannot undertake 
to say anything positive concerning Eoger's move- 
ments, Mrs. Cockerton,' she stammered, * they are 
always so uncertain.' 

' Tell him,' said the old lady, interrapting her, 
' that I came here, to Miss Barker, against my 
judgment, almost despite my will — ^much as a 
physician — not at all as a friend. You look sur- 
prised ; you do not understand me ?' 

Lydia blushed. * It is very stupid of me, Mrs. 
Cockerton, but I cannot quite understand your, or 
any one's, not being my dear's — I mean Miss Bar- 
ker's — ^friend. But, anyhow, I'll be sure and carry 
your words to Koger.' 

' You haven't your brother's talent for business, 
Miss Gridstone,' said the old lady, strangely. 

Lydia shook her head emphatically. * Indeed, 
no, Mrs. Cockerton ; that's too true, I can't help 
fancying sometimes that we never can have had 
the same parents, but that somebody must have 
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spirited me — I mean the right me, you know, 
Mrs. Cockerton — from my place, and put some- 
body else's child there. Although that's a very 
terrible fancy to indulge, you know — for I wouldn't 
give up my right to my poor dear mother to 
be a duchess's daughter in heaven, I really 
wouldn't 

* Your brother Eoger,' continued the old lady, 
regarding Lydia with a still deeper stare of un- 
sympathizing wonder, « may feel surprised at my 
interference with his ward ; but, if so, tell him that 
I left it with you, in your way, to explain that I 
consider myself as having some slight right to move 
for Miss Barker's good, and that I claim to exert 
it now ' — ^Lydia was watching the old lady as she 
spoke, and her £Etce was lighting up with quite a 
novel intelligence — * But be careful, if you please, 
to explain that it will not be for long that I shall 
encroach upon his wardship, nor in any important 
particular. You are sure you understand that, 
MissGridstone? 

* If you please, Mrs. Cockerton,' said that lady, 
with extraordinary animation of face and manner, 
* and, if I might put your meaning to you plainly, 
don't you intend to signify to me that your wish is 
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not to commit yourself to anything with Eoger in 
reference to Miss Barker?* 

The old lady sat staring at her in sheer amaze- 
ment, yet withal with something of guilty confu- 
sion upon her face ; while Lydia, her suspicion 
fully confirmed, continued, * I assure yon, my dear 
Mrs. Cockerton, I am quite familiar with your 
little difficulty, and can sympathize with you 
heartily. The two great bugbears of my life are 
the dread of committing myself with Koger, or 
Roger to anything. I never feel safe — never. 
But, if you will allow me to suggest the surest plan, 
according to the light of my own experience, it will 
be for you to ask me to say nothing whatever to 
Roger upon the subject. I don't say that that is 
altogether safe, but it gives me the best chance 
with him, and I really think that you had better 
let me take it.' 

Just then Ellen returned ; and Mrs. Cockerton, 
still vouchsafing no reply to Miss Gridstone, 
but with her dignity a little damaged, rose, with 
the help of her servant's arm, and led the way 
down the passage and into the carriage. She 
motioned Ellen to follow, and they drove away 
slowly through the suburbs and up a steep hill 
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out from the town. At its summit, without any 
order on her part, the fat, gray horse was stopped, 
and the servant, descending, put back the carriage 
roof, to let in the fresh air and the occasional 
sunshine. They drove on again leisurely then, 
stopping, when showers fell, to roof themselves in, 
under the shelter of some friendly tree, and 
driying forward when the clouds cleared away 
and the sunshine fell again. 

Some days later, and thereafter at intervals so 
regular that Ellen knew to the minute when the 
fat, gray horse might be expected to stop at 
Roger Gridstone's door, Mrs. Cockerton caUed for 
her, and took her for long, silent drives over the 
open moor, upon which the sunshine rested as on a 
sea, in great patches of purple and gold, and among 
the pleasant villages, and by-roads, so shadowed 
by the branches of the over-arching trees that the 
sunlight, frittering its way with diflSculty through 
them, lay on the ground beneath in little chequers 
of pure gold ; or by the side of the river, where 
it hurried on to turn the great mill wheels so 
eagerly and hotly that the speckled trout were 
hard set sometimes — heading the stream — to save 
themselves from being swept down among the 
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black timbers, and shot out breathless into the 
frothy mill-tails beyond. 

Upon these occasions, Mrs. Cockerton rarely 
spoke, but, resting her hands upon her cane, sat 
with introverted eyes seldom opened to outward 
obserration. But her manner was always kind, 
as were the few words she sometimes dropped, 
and in time, when Ellen's face grew full and 
bright with colour, and the new-bom hope and 
interest in life that stirred her heart showed them- 
selves in a greater buoyancy of her step and cheeri- 
ness of voice, a close observer would not have 
failed to see an expression of pleasure upon Mrs, 
Cockerton's stem-set features. 

Whichever road they took, they invariably 
came, upon their return, to the summit of the hill 
that overlooked the town, and the gray horse 
stopped always for the serving-man to alight from 
the box and shelter them again. Of late, EUen 
had noticed that, aft;er he had done so, he did 
not immediately resume his seat, but waited 
silently by the carriage door, as if expecting in- 
structions. Upon each of these occasions, Mrs. 
Cockerton had, as yet, used the same form of 
speech, which, had she allowed herself to wonder 
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at anything the old lady chose to do, might have 
given Ellen matter for speculation. 

* Will it do, John ?' she would say ; and then, 
giving him no time to answer her vague question, 
would decide. * I think not this time — ^home.' 

* Tou are better, Ellen,' she said, one day, as 
they were passing, slowly, under a canopy of 
trees, whose branches rained down b'ttle showers 
of fragrant drops upon them. 

' Yes, Mrs. Cockerton ;' and the flush that suf- 
Aised Ellen's cheek was only its natural colour 
deepened. * I was ill, I suppose ;' and she went 
into a little study about it * I remember that I 
used to feel very quiet and disinclined to use any 
exertion, and now I am almost ashamed of my 
childish spirits. Yes, I must be much better, 
Mrs. Cockerton.' 

They had become almost confidential lately, 
although very little still had been said by either. 
But Ellen Barker had grown more at ease with 
her strange companion, had contracted almost a 
liking for her, and was not afraid to smile the 
thanks which Mrs. Cockerton forbade her express- 
ing in words. 

* I have done all I can for you, myself, child,' 
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she said. * Hush I I have made a rash promise, 
and must endeavour to keep it. I must not let 
you go back to your old life.' 

'If you please, Mrs. Cockerton,' said Ellen, 
interrupting her, * may I ask you a question ?' 

* I may not give you an answer, child.' 

* Thank you. Did not Mr. Western see you 
about me, a little while ago ?' 

^Mr. ' 

* Western — Philip Western, of Pipps's Library.' 

* Was that his name ? I had forgotten.' 

* And was he not sent by Captain Steele, Mrs. 
Cockerton ?' 

* Child ! you said a question, and you have put 
two, already.' 

* And this kindness that you have shown me — 
it is not finished yet, I know — ^is it not the favour 
that he asked you when I saw you first with him ? 
I only seek to know, Mrs. Cockerton, because I 
should not like to be ungrateful to him who has 
had such thought of me. I wrote to him when 
I was, as you tell me, ill, and I never doubted 
he would hear and help me, somehow, although 
the time was long, and passed so wearily.' 

Mrs. Cockerton made no reply — Ellen needed 
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none, indeed; and just then they came to the 
summit of the hill, and the gray horse stopped. 
The old servant as usual, approached the carriage 
door. * I think that we shall do now, John,' said 
Mrs. Cockerton, for the first time varying her 
instructions — 'Crows' Hall, if you please.' 
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CHAPTER Vin. 
crows' hall. 

As they rolled leisurely along, Mrs. Cockerton, 
her chin still resting upon her strong, muscular 
hands, lifted her eyes, and said, *You have not 
had many friends, child T 

' No, ma'am,' Ellen said ; * few — ^very few.' 

' I never knew any one worth much who could 
have,' remarked the old lady, abruptly. *I take 
it, the most capacious heart is ten or twelve- 
roomed, and I should not care for friends whom I 
could not ask home. But you will not understand 
me?' 

*I think I do, Mrs. Cockerton,' said Ellen, 
firmly. 

' Eh ? then I counsel you to get your heart's 
best chamber ready and furnished for worthy 
tenants.' She was silent for a little while ; then, 
raising her face from its posture of rest, she said. 
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in her old, abrupt fashion, * Child 1 for you I have 
quitted habits, that I thought the grave only could 
interrupt, and come back to a world I intended to 
have left for ever.' 

* I am very grateful, Mrs. Cockerton.' 

* Tut !' she said, impatiently, * I know, of course. 
Youth always is. Listen ! I ask but little of it 
—only this. If ever you should see that strange 
man again, who made you known to me, let him 
know that I was not forgetful of my promise to 
him, but have been helpful to another for the 
good he has been to me.' She talked in a strange 
slow fjBushion, as if the use of words were unfamiliar 
to her, or as if she thought in another language 
than that she spoke in, and had to translate it as 
she went on. 

* Ton mean Captain Steele, ma'am ?' said Ellen. 

* Ay, ay, child ; whom else ?' 

*Tou have known him a long while, Mrs. 
Cockerton ?' she said, bold in her desire to learn 
all she could of her friend. 

* From a child/ said the old lady ; * and such a 
child. I remember their bringing him to me once 
for having beaten my son John for telling lies. 
John is my Lord Arden, now ; but he has not 
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given up that old habit, I am afraid, having become 
a very great politician.' There was a grim 
humour upon the old wrinkled face as she spoke. 
* And he would beat him again to-morrow, child, 
upon as little provocation, for all he is a great lord, 
living in a castle ; and, maybe, I should blame 
him as little now as then.' 

She fell a musing, then smiling to herself, 
while Ellen watched her silently. *If Heaven, 
now, had given me a son like him,' she said ; and 
then, stopping abruptly, she broke out in another 
and harder tone — *I should have murmured at 
him, too, of course, and grieved to see my Esau so 
eager for the chase, and the company of strange 
maidens, and turned from him to the softer Jacob, 
liker me in his greed and guile. But it was ever 
so with me.' 

They had left the high road by this time, and 
were driving down the pathway of what had once 
been a noble avenue of elms, leading to a great 
house. But there were many gaps in the tall 
trees now, and the grass grew thick in the road- 
way between the ruts, and the hare that started 
from its seat and bounded across their path could 
find safe cover in the underwood that grew thick 
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and neglected on either side. And yet it did not 
look as if the place were decayed, so much as if 
art had given way to nature, and the labour of the 
husbandman been busy in fertilizing spots, whose 
sole purpose formerly had been to delight the eye. 
This might be seen, if only from the handsome 
clumps of trees under which dappled deer had 
once found shelter, but to whose huge trunks the 
waves of yeUowing com now rippled. 

As they neared the house, Ellen saw that it 
was but the wing of an old mansion, that had been 
built upon a little island, surrounded by a wide 
moat, and reeiched by a substantial bridge of 
handsome pointed arches. The moat was shallow 
and ill-kept now; the arches choked with an 
undergrowth of wide-leaved lilies, and what had 
been the courtyard was a gay garden, in which 
laughing children were romping. For, as they 
drew near, they could see that a merry party had 
possession of the island, while a boat floated past 
them on the moat freighted with children, who 
leant over, to pluck the golden lilies as they glided 
by them. 

For a moment, at sight of this gay scene, Mrs. 
Cockerton looked irresolute. But the grave 

YOL. II. c 
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serving-man had already lowered the steps, and 
was standmg at the door ready to help her to 
alight. Without a word, then, she took his arm, 
descended, and crossed the bridge. And shrinking 
back, so that she could see all and be imseen her- 
self, Ellen Barker watched the pleasant scene be- 
fore her greedily. 

Some time must have passed, when a lady came 
across the bridge towards her, whose face Ellen had 
seen before, and a voice, whose tone she had first 
heard in the parlour of the little Surrey inn, upon 
the night of that fierce snow-storm that seemed to 
have raged so many years ago, now greeted her. 

* I am come to fetch you to Mrs. Cockerton, 
Miss Barker. You must let me introduce myself, 
I am a very old friend of hers. My name is 
Marion; and my brother, Martin Goodeve, is 
waiting to know you.' 

Then, seeing that Ellen trembled as she lefb 
the carriage, she laid her hand kindly on her arm, 
and stopped her on the bridge, to show her how 
luxuriously the lilies grew beneath, to point out 
where the fat pike lay poised, between the leaves, 
and to make her laugh at the rude machinery by 
which the drawbridge was pulled up every night, 
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80 needless a precaution now. And pleased with 
her success so far, Marion GkxxleYe resting upon 
her companion's arm, drew her attention to the 
tall avenue trees, above which the rooks hung 
jangling, and told her how her home took its 
name from them, and that with its decline their 
numbers had decreased, and how it was to be 
hoped some few would always stay, if only, for 
that old legend's sake, which had predicted that 
its fall would coincide with their final departure. 
So that it was with a bright fiEtce, if still with 
somewhat a tremulous heart, that Ellen neared a 
little group of people, standiug about Mrs. Cocker- 
ton, who sat by bhnd Martin Goodeve's side, 
watching him and the scene around her with an 
interest she took no pains to conceal. 

* Come here, child,' she said, as they approached ; 
* I have worked well, and have good news for you. 
Martin Goodeve will be your friend.' 
, The blind man's eyes, bright as they were sight- 
less, rested upon her, and he held out his hand 
warmly. * My dear,' he said, * the only value of 
haviog me for a friend is that it insures you 
Marion Goodeve for one, too.' He made room for 
her to sit at his side, and in the gayest humour 
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talked with them, turning from them now and 
then to single out some one or other of his guests 
by their voices, and to encourage them in their 
happiness. 

Mrs. CJockerton, grim and upright upon her seat^ 
careful to keep a keen watch upon her every 
word and action, so as not in any way to dam^ 
their gaiety by her presence, was busy really with 
her own thoughts. It was a long way back to heir 
youth, through the course of more than threescore 
years, but she made the journey then and there. 
It led her through no single pleasant recollectibn 
of a scene like this. Hers had been a hard, dull, 
practical life. She bethought herself of the glooiiiy 
home in which her youth had been spent, of tihie 
sombre, sunless life her parents led, how her 
young, passionate heart had wildly risen against it, 
and how miserably her short, shatp rebellion had 
sped and ended. 

While Mrs. Cockerton was thus busy, Ellen, 
chiefly by Marion Goodeve's thoughtful care, had 
been made known to many around her. To the 
golden heads, who looked wonderingly at her 
strange beauty; to Campbell, home specially for 
the occasion, and who had brought with him from 
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London a guest who had more than once paid 
visits to various members of the household of 
Crows' Hall, uninvited, and whose name was Care ; 
to Mr. Frank Eden, the curate, who, boyishly 
pleased, had no little difficulty in keeping the black 
coat and white neckcloth out of unclerical posi- 
tions ; and to Mrs. Paul Goodeve, who, as usual, 
was suffering from a depression of spirits, the 
cause of which she was willing to confide to any 
one. There were, however, so few there who 
were disposed to accept her confidence, that a 
stranger was quite a welcome prize. So Mrs. 
Paul Groodeve at once bore down upon Ellen, cut 
her out of Marion's protection, and carried her off 
to a quieter part of the grounds. 

* Tou are almost a stranger to this county, I 
believe. Miss Barker?' she said. 

* Quite,' answered Ellen ; * to any county, indeed.' 
^ I dare say, now, that Goosebill is an unfamiliar 

name to you ?' 

* Yes,' said Ellen, calmly. 

* That shows you to be a stranger, indeed,' said 
Mrs. Goodeve, with a compassionate smile. * You 
know, Goosebill might be used as a Shibboleth to 
distinguish the Blankshire people.' 
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I 

' Indeed !' 

* I have been a Goosebill ' — and Mrs. Goodeve 
heaved a very deep sigh. * Ah ! Miss Barker, 
this is a memorable anniversary to me. Fifteen 
years and six months ago upon this very day I 
made — A mistake.' 

* Indeed, ma'am.' 

* Yes ; it occurred to me this morning, while I 
was dressing to come here. I said to my maid, 
at once, " Bunbury, this is a painful anniversary—* 
undo me!" "A what, mum?" she said. "An 
anniversary of my wedding-day. This very 
morning, come Christmas next, sixteen years ago, 
I gave up — weakly, I confess, but think of my 
punishment 1 — ^the name of Goosebill for that of 
Goodeve. Undo me, Bunbury, I must keep it at 
home." " Oh ! mum," said the faithful creature, 
"don't take on so; think better ©f it." "Bun- 
bury," I said, " it may be thoughtlessness on their 
part to ask me, but it does look unfeeling — the 
very day, too ; I'm afiuid it's personal." I yielded 
to the faithful creature's argument, but I'm not 
satisfied ; this scene jars upon me, Miss Barker.' 

As happiness in any shape does jar upon the 
Mrs. Paul Goodeves of this world, always. 
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* I will tell you more about it some day, Miss 
Barker. My story will be a sad illustration of 
woman's weakness. We shall often meet, I hope.' 

* Thank you,' said Ellen. 

* And be good friends.' 

* I shall be very pleased,' said Ellen, vaguely. 
They walked on a little way further across the 
bridge, under and among the tall trees beyond. 
*And now that this is understood,' said Mrs. Paul, 
pleasantly, * why shouldn't we begin at once ? So, 
tell me. Miss Barker, in confidence of course — 
yhat is your opinion of dear Marion ?' 

J* Miss Goodeve! I like her much — so much! 
I|have never, I think, seen any one who was so 
hfindsome and so good, before.' 

* H'm ! do you always find first impressions fast 
colours ? do they generally stand wear and tear, 
Miss Barker ?' 

* I do not know,' she said ; * I have had so little 
experience.' 

*Bemember, Miss Barker, I do not breathe one 
word against Marion Goodeve — ^not one word. I 
know nothing. Twenty years ago, when the 
world was busy with her name, I happened to be 
moving in a higher and quite another sphere, 
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which, as I said before, I ought never to have left. 
Only I would suggest, simply as an aid to your 
experience, having no reference to any one ia 
particular, that, while beauty is a matter of tast€^ 
goodness is one of fact. You are prepared to 
•admit that, Miss Barker ? 
Of course Ellen was, she said. 

* And I, on my part, am equally ready to coi- 
cede,' continued Mrs. Paul charitably, * of course, 
without reference to any particular case or ind- 
vidual, that great allowance should be made for a 
person's temperament Of course, that cuts both 
ways, you know,' admitted Mrs. Paul, sweety, 
*and should prevent one's taking too much credit 
for a good, as well as incline one to think leniency 
of a bad disposition.' 

' Of course,' Ellen admitted. 

* And so, having thus guarded myself against 
misconstruction, I do not mind confiding to you, 
Miss Barker, that our dear Marion's temper is 
not what we might often wish it ; and that her 
conduct, as shown, let us say, in her training of 
these children, denotes a laxity of principle which 
may come of imperfect education. You will re- 
member that I made that reservation. Miss Barker ?' 
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Ellen promised to do so faithfully. 

*But which, ordinarily, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, I should say, would be at- 
tributed to a radically perverted disposition. Of 
course, you know, Miss Barker,' said Mrs. Paul, 
taking note just then of Ellen's distressed face, 
' I am speaking generaUy, and my observations 
have reference to no one in particular, but may 
apply to A, B, C, D, M, or N, as the case may 
he: 

This was easily said ; but the application of her 
remarks to Marion Goodeve was so natural, that 
when they rejoined the party, EUen found herself 
watching Marion Goodeve with a fresh and some- 
what painful interest, and wondering whether her 
goodness was equal to her beauty, as she had 
thought That close observation drew her atten- 
tion to some facts which otherwise she might 
have taken longer to discover. The first was, 
that although the smile leapt to Marion Good- 
eve's face at any, the slightest provocation, its 
expression in repose was grave, even anxions. 
It struck her, as well, that the beautiful eyes, full 
of love and tenderness whenever they rested upon 
any of the children, were restless else, and that 
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the thin, fair hands had a cnrions habit of need- 
ing occnpation, as it were, and would busy them- 
selves, nnconscioosly to herself, it seemed, in 
making thin shreds of the leaves that they had 
plucked. In one spot, indeed, where die had 
stood for a while talking to Mrs. Coekertoiiy the 
grass was quite shadowed with a little shower of 
pink rose petals, plucked from a bush hard by. 
And yet, for all Mrs. Paul's insinuations, it was 
not guilt — so far as Ellen, could see — ^that clouded 
Marion's face, and the eyes were restless with no 
fear for herself so much as anxious thought for 
others. This was the more noticeable when she 
took up her position by her blind brother's side. 
Those lines of care and anxiety were very palpable 
then, yet not, it was evident, for herself so much 
as for him. Had Ellen doubted it, it would have 
been made quite dear to her when Mis. Paul 
Goodeve, of the biting tongue, drew near him. 

There was a little smooth lawn that sloped 
almost imperceptibly to the moat Here they 
were to dance, they told her. The blind host, his 
handsome gray head exposed to the summer sun, 
sat at the upper end, with Mrs. Cockerton beside 
him, talking gaily, with a grave, old-mannered 
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courtesy, which, wondering at herself, she gave 
him back. * A dance, May !' he cried, clapping 
his hands. ^ Let the children dance. I long to 
hear the music of their feet. You hold with me, 
eh, Mrs. Cockerton — 

* " That dancing is an exercise. 
Not only shows the mover's wit. 
But maketh the beholder wise '* T 

^ Because happy,' she said ; ^ indeed, I am in no 
humour to contradict you, Mr. Goodeve. But 
mine, you know, has been a life that has known 
little of the poetry of words or motion.' 

* If my father did not lie, Mrs. Cockerton,' said 
the blind man, gaily, but in an under tone, * that 
need not have been Kachel Trueman's fate.' 

* Nor altogether her fault that it was, Martin,' 
she said, in the same tone. ^ But what has a gray 
head to do with the foUies and vanities of half a 
century ago ?' 

* Bid the music play, May,' said the blind man, 
again. * Why are they so long in pairing ? It used 
not to be so in my June. And I wonder from 
what dusty comer of my memory do these old 
snatches come!' he said, as, in a deep, musical 
voice, he carolled — 
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' " Go ! choose among, but with a mind 
As gentle as the stroking wind 
Buns o'er the gentle flowers." 

*Do you hear me, Cam? Listen, boy, and 
learn to what studies old-fashioned gallantry owed 
its success : — 

* ** And so let aU your actions smile, 
As if they meant not to beguile 
The ladies, but the hours." * 

He turned to his companion more seriously. 
* Mrs. Cockerton,' he said, * you will have a poor 
opinion of a giddy graybeard ?' 

*Tutl Master Gk)odeve,' she said; *I hold not 
with all my sect. I have no quarrel with light 
hearts.' 

* Ours are not always light,' he said, in another 
tone; *are they, May? — not always. Where is 
May ?' In a moment, with his voice, his manner 
had changed strangely, and the blind man's hands 
were raised before him much as if his way were 
dark, yet more as if he feared a blow. His com* 
panion was so struck with the change, and so 
feared its deepening, that she drew his attention 
to the dance again. His face brightened then, his 
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body swayiDg with the measure, and his eager ears 
bending forward to take in all its jnusic. 

Marion Goodeve had moved away among the 
trees, seeking Campbell. She found him with the 
curate. Frank Eden's devotion to his friend 
equalled his admiration of him ; but it was not 
without some regret that he had quitted the 
dancers, and given up his right to Lucie's hand, 
for the confidence which Campbell was anxious to 
repose in him. Cam was Lucie's brother, however, 
and there was a certain value in having some of 
the family secrets confided to him. It made him 
almost one of the family, thought the curate. 

* I suppose you have been surprised to see me 
here to-day, Eden ?' Cam began. 

The curate was very literaL *Not at all, 
Gk)odeve,' he said ; * I thought it only natural' 

* You remember what I told you last Christmas 
about my affairs ?' 

'Meaning,' said the curate, *that they were 
becoming a little embarrassed ?' 

* Well,' said Cam, desperately, ' there's no doubt 
about them now. And embarrassment is a very 
mild way of putting it, Eden.' 

' Dear me !' said the curate, a good deal shocked ; 
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* that's very bad What do you think of doing, 
Goodeve ?' 

* There's the difficulty,' said Cam, biting his 
nails, and with a troubled face. * I ought to have 
pulled up a year ago ; but I could not do that 
without sacrificing my position, you know.' 

* I am not so sure, Goodeve, that it would not 
have been the right thing, though,' said the curate, 
gravely. *It is our fear of the worid that too 
often ' 

* Confound it, Eden !' the young surgeon broke 
out, ^ don't moralize upon a friend's misfortunes. 
Keep that for your enemies, sir, or — ^your con- 
gregation.' 

The curate flushed. It was no secret in Guilt- 
cross that Mr. Eden, in common with many other 
earnest young fellows in his profession, had differ- 
ences with his parishioners so wide that the terms 
used by Campbell Goodeve were almost synony- 
mous. * I'm afraid I cannot be of much use to 
you, Goodeve,' he said, a little stiffly. *I have 
had so little experience ; and, meaning weU, may 
scarcely be able to help offending you.' 

* My dear Eden,' cried poor Cam, * I beg your 
pardon ; don't be hard upon me now I'm down. 
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Don't you pass me by. By Jove, Eden, I have 
fallen among thieves indeed I' and the young man 
broke into a bitter outcry against those who had 
waylaid and despoiled him. Cam's sorrow was 
very bitter now, and his penitence sincere. He 
grieved, and his face bore evidence of it, for his 
fault ; more for^hose he loved, and whose hearts 
would be wrung by his misconduct, than for the 
suffering he would himself endure. But he could 
not bring himself to reflect very hardly upon his 
fault, or to have others blame him for it. It had 
been a misfortune of the road, rather, and he 
wanted their pity. He was a traveller who had 
fallen among the thieves, and he forgot how wide 
open his eyes were to the character of the good- 
for-naught company who had turned upon and 
despoiled him — ^how heedlessly he rode out with 
them upon this hapless journey, and, it may be, 
connived at the ill treatment, if not shared in the 
spoil, of others, before his turn came. Now, as 
years hence, when he would recall his folly and 
its consequences, his present bitter humiliation, 
the sorry straits, and the shameful deceit to which 
it had reduced him, he regarded it as a boyish in- 
discretion which worked out its own suflScient 
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punisliment. And it may be, indeed, that the sin 
of youth will be remitted as foUy, if only that the 
foUy of age may be without excuse. 

Cam was in a sad strait now, and the curate's 
gentle nature readily forgave his rude saUy. 
*Why not dare the worst, and tell them all, 
Goodeve ?' he asked. • 

The young man groaned — *I came down last 
Christmas determined to do so,' he said ; * but I 

found the governor so low and duU that I put it off 
to a happier time. I am come again on the same 
errand now; but I have less heart than ever, 
Eden. Look at the dear old father, to-day ; see 
how happy he is, and free from care. And think 
of his beiDg made wretched by my folly.' And 
the young prodigal's head drooped with remorse 
and shame. ' Besides, Eden,' he added, ^ I cannot. 
I am under a promise not.' 

* A promise !' 

* To aunt May. She drew it from me the last 
time I was down. I promised, if I ever had any 
bad news for the governor, to bring them .first to 
her. My word isn't worth much now, Eden, but 
I'll keep it with her.' 

* Do you suppose,' the curate asked, ' that Miss 
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Goodeve had any notion of the state of things 
when she made you give her that promise ?' 

Cam broke out into a loud, hollow laugh« * Of 
course she had, Eden/ he said. 

* She will be prepared, then, for your confes- 
sion?' the curate suggested. 

Cam laughed again desperately. *My dear 
fellow,' he said, * don't you se© it only makes it 
more difiScult? She knows nothing of the world, 
and thinks my greatest trouble may be owing to 
an unsettled tailor's bill, or a few pounds borrowed 
of a friend. Why, she hinted as much, poor aunt 
May ! and said, if ever I found myself in any little 
difficulty I was to come to her, and she might be 
able to meet it out of her own poor purse.' 

** Are your debts very heavy, Goodeve ?' asked 
the curate, startled, and a little shaken, perhaps, 
in his opinion of his friend. 

Cam's face flushed, and his tone betokened 
irritation again. ^That's a difficult question to 
answer, Eden,' he said, * and depends very much 
upon the circumstances of the questioner.' 

* Well, then, say relatively to mine,' said the 
curate, with a little blush, yet firmly. 

Cam was taken aback by his friend's manliness. 

VOL. IL D 
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* My dear Eden,' he said, * I know so little of your 
circumstances, indeed, I do not want to know,* he 
urged, but the curate had reasons of his own for 
being explicit He had had time to reflect that 
Cam favoured his pursuit of Lucie, that he might 
have done so in ignorance of his means, that an 
opportunity offered itself now of telling them. 
He might lose him as his friend and ally, it was 
true, but Frank Eden was an honest, manly, 
fellow, and it was with no false shame that he 
said — 

*I get eighty pounds a year from my. rector, 
Goodeve, and I have a share of a poor old aunt's 
property, which brings me in ten more. It is 
very little, Groodeve, eh? but my wants are so 
few. That is why I am not poor. Horace pu£ it 
so, long ago, you know.' And the honest fellow, 
with a wry smile, began to quote the well-known 
words. • 

Campbell Goodeve had the good sense to feel 
ashamed of his own wastefulness rather than his 
companion's honest thrift. He held out his hand 
to him. ' You are a good fellow, Eden,' he said, 
' and I am more ashamed of myself than ever. 
I'm on the way to the bad, I know, but I am not 
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80 far down the hill yet that I can't turn on the 
break and stop myself. This has been a sharp 
lesson for me, and will do me good.' 

*I am sure it will, Goodeve,' said the other, 
warmly. * Ton cannot think how glad I am to 
hear you say so.* 

'Thank you, Eden,' said Cam, beginning to 
look wry again ; * and I hope the day may come 
when you may take me for your text, and I shall 
feel grateful ; but just yet I am rather impatient, 
you see.' 

* Naturally, my dear Goodeve,' said his friend, 
assuringly. 

'And you think I ought to bear my own 
troubles, eh, and work my own way out of them ?' 
Cam said, hopefully. ' Well, I'll carry them back 
to town, as I did before. I shall go up in autumn, 
and when I have passed, I can make money and 
clear myself. At the worst, I can but fall back 
upon the governor if I fail then. And it is no 
such terrible alternative, after all,' said the young 
man, gaily ; ' for the dear old father has a full 
purse, and loves me better than his money, I am 
sure. Tou wiU keep my secret, of course, Eden ?' 

'Of course, most faithfully,' the clergyman 
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assured him. * And try to forget you have one, 
please/ Cam added, *for here comes aunt May 
looking for me, and her sight is very keen.' 

*My dear Cam,' she said, putting her arm in 
his. * Why are you young men idle ? And I 
have the most charming partner for you. Cam. 
You have not danced with Miss Barker yet.' 

' No ; who is she. Aunt May ?' 

A new Mend who comes recommended by the 
house of Cockerton,' said Marion, laughing. ^ And 
we will be very polite to her ; for it is not always 
that an opportunity offers itself of obliging our 
bankers, you know. Am I not mercenary. Cam 7 

'My dear aunt May,' he said laughing, but 
withal a little serious, * I am afraid you are grow- 
ing worldly.' 

* Am I, Cam ? it may be another name for old.' 

* And, of all women in the world, I should ex- 
pect it least of you.' 

*You would. What do you know of women, 
you foolish boy ?' 

* At least, I claim to be a judge of a pretty one, 
aunt May,' he said, gaily. * Miss Barker doesn't 
want much recommendation, I think.' And there 
were little, if any traces of care on his handsome. 
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boyish face, as he talked with Ellen, and led her 
to the dance. Happy Youth ! whose present no 
shadow of coming care is long allowed to darken ; 
who, in the dreariest season can find sunshine in a 
pretty face, and in the music of a thrilling voice 
heed not Time's warning. What though the sun- 
light quivers upward, and the shadows lengthen — 
youth recognizes no seasons, knows no weariness, 
no satiety of its present, unreflecting joy. There 
must come a time when the music will cease, the 
lights burn down to their sockets, the flowers 
droop and fall in shrunken petals from the sapless 
stems. Yes, yes! but long years hence, some- 
where upon the other side of that high hill which 
rises before him ; and youth lives but for 
* now.' 

When this dance is over, and again after other 
dances, the young people stroll away from the 
music, and saunter among the bright garden 
flowers, under the sunny walls where the fruit is 
ripening, and by the edge of the moat whereon 
the lilies flush crimson in the sunset. Shall we 
follow them ; or take our places with the elders, 
who watch them and think with a strange interest of 
their spring-tide, when so little gave pleasure, when 
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the poorest joke provoked such peals of heaity 
laughter, and the baldest subjects sufficed for hoars 
of confidential chat ? 

Once, in the interval of a dance, with his part- 
ner recovering her breath upon his arm, Cam 
stopped before his father and the old lady, upon 
whom the shadow of the house gables had just 
then fallen. ' Father,' he said, ' do you remember 
my asking you if you had ever heard of Csptain 
Steele^s name ? Think again. He is an old fiiend 
of Miss Barker's, it seems, and he brought her to 
Guiltcross.' 

They were caught up by the music again^ and 
swept away before the father could reply. He 
turned to his companion. 'Steele, Steele,' he 
said, carelessly ; ' ought I to know thai name, 
Mrs. Cockerton? There can have been few in 
Guiltcross whom I cannot remember.' 

The old lady looked into the blind face beside 
her with a curious expression, and gazed from it 
watchfully around. They were alone; and sud- 
denly she leant forward and laid her finger en her 
companion's arm. 'Martin Goodeve,' she said, 
' can you forgive an injury ?' 

' Ours is hot, rebellious blood, Mrs. Cockerton, 
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said the blind man; 'but, with Heaven's help, 
I'L try.' 

And keep a woman's secret?* 

'There was a time in days gone by when I 
eoild,' he said, gaily. 

*Hist, then ! Martin Qoodeve ; give me your 
ear. And they talked together low and earnestly 
for tome little while. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

MISS LYDIA GRIDSTONE HAS A FAVOUR TO JSK. 

When they had finished talking, Martin Grodeve 
lifted up a pale face. * Has the sun gone d<wn ?* 
he said. 'Is that the night wind amon/ the 
trees ?' 

* No/ his companion replied, a little startBd by 
his tone and manner. ' Give me your arm / there 
is sunshine yet, away from the shadow of iis old 
house' — ^and she led him into it. He w3 rest- 
less there, eager for his children, who htjied to 
him and laid their heads to his tremblig lips. 
* Where is May ?' he asked ; — * look to yotr aunt, 
my dears. She should not be left alone.* They 
brought her to him, too, and in a little Tvhi^ he 
was himself again. 

There was marked kindness in the old Idy's 
manner to Marion Goodeve, marked deferede in 
hers to Mrs. Cockerton. The two had notonce 
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approached each other, had never exchanged the 
simplest remark without the existence of this 
mutual feeling becoming apparent. As plainly as 
words could express them, the gray face had said, 
* I am full of admiration for you, my dear ;' and 
the younger one had returned, * I thank you, and 
it gives me strength.' 

When the light waned, Mrs. Cockerton would 
have left them ; but they persuaded her to stay a 
little longer. It was one of those summer nights 
—rare in our northern latitudes— when the air was 
warmand8oftasatmidday,andthe grass as dry 
and dewless. To make the most of it^ they threw 
open the windows, and placed lamps under the 
trees, upon the grass aud paths. The still night 
air did no more than feed their flame, nor stirred 
the masses of gnats that roofed in the globes as 
with a gray summer snow. Mrs. Cockerton, in 
fresh wonder at the scene, stiU sat by Martin's 
side, while the twin sisters ministered to her, and 
happy voices and gay laughter rippled about her* 
In the peace of this glorious summer night, and 
the pure, innocent enjoyment of those around her, 
she was breathing quite a strange and novel atmo- 
sphere. 
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Crossing the bridge on Martin Goodeve's arm, 
she stopped to shake his hand again, and repeat 
her thanks for it While they were talking, Ellen 
came up with Marion and Cam. * I have settled 
it all with Mrs. Cockerton, my dear,' Marion was 
saying ; ' we are to be good neighbours and great 
friends.' 

* And you must learn to keep later hours, Miss 
Barker,' Cam chimed in. 'We can't afford to 
lose that member of our company who plays the 
sun, you know.' 

It was because Ellen was so happy that her 
eyes filled with tears, and that she felt so strong 
an inclination to lift to her lips this soft, womanly 
hand which was stretched, Heaven-sent, from the 
darkness to her aid. 

Perhaps the least happy of all that merry party 
was the curate. All through that day Frank 
Eden had had a sort of nervous dread of its close, 
when he should have time to sum up its events, 
and think about them seriously. Never, perhaps, 
had his bachelor-room looked so bare and cheer- 
less as upon this night ; never had .his present 
seemed more real, his future less promising. He 
was glad to throw off his neckcloth, wrap his old 
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dressing'gown about him, and putting out the 
lamp^ to sit by the open window with his pipe. 
The night had changed now ; a restless wind had 
come up from the east, where a great bank of 
clouds was rising slowly, while now and then, 
flashes of lightning revealed its jagged edges dis- 
tinct against the lighter distance, and heavy drops 
of rain fell with a leaden splash upon the hot 
pavement Around the old Hall the trees were 
trembling as with a prescience of the coming storm, 
and on the moat the folded lilies rocked in the 
swell of the heavy rain-drops. 

The curate was in no mood for sleep. His pulse 
beat too hotly, and his mind was too disturbed. 
He had rather sit there and calculate the chances 
of ]iis life. It had been simple and uneventful 
enough up to the present time. He was always a 
quiet boy at school ; he could remember what an 
odd-fashioned respect for authority he had, and 
how unnatural it seemed to him not to obev its 
ordinances, and strain his best for its poor prizes. 
Not that he took any credit for it. It was not 
want of inclination that kept him from rebelling, 
so much as lack of courage. Even now, despite 
his judgment, Frank Eden's heroes were rebels 



^ 
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against an authority he never had the daring to 
question. You could not find a more illiberal — I 
mean orthodox — divine in all Guiltcross ; and yet 
the curate knew his * Shelley' by heart, and 
looked up to Carlyle almost with a reverential 
awe. It was so at the University where he de- 
cided to spend half his old aunt's legacy, and 
where he made such an honest endeavour for a 
Fellowship, that his College would have been glad 
of the poorest excuse for giving him one. So, 
later, at home, when the old father was so anxious 
to see his son's 'pow' wag in a pulpit, as the 
Scotch say, before he died, and the fond jGEimily 
had so many anecdotes of young clergymen whose 
worth and talents had found them powerful pa- 
trons, and landed them in snug livings, he was 
pleased to gratify them. He had a religious mind 
— ^a love for a quiet useful life — as honest a call 
to Heaven's ministry as ninety-nine men out of 
the hundred who take it in hand can claim to 
have. And he liked his work. It was quite a 
new sensation to earn money, even a curate's pay ; 
and the old father's delight when his son became 
his Mentor, and lectured him from the pulpit of 
his own parish church, would have repaid him had 
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he done far harder despite to his wishes to please 
him. 

But, now, the poor old father dead, the loving 
£Eimily aU scattered, the novelty of living upon 
eighty pounds a year had grown threadbare. And 
it had happened more than once that this small 
stipend had proved insecure ; for the market was 
full of labourers even for that poor hire, and 
rectors could afford to be fastidious. And now, to 
cap all, it had happened to the curate, after the 
nature of men— and it was with him as with 
Adam, when he opened his eyes to Eve — Frank 
Eden was sick with a disease whose cure is matri- 
mony, and that he was too poor to hope for. 

It was a hard case, surely. It is easy enough 
for Dives, sick with repletion, to preach self- 
denial — ^natural for Benedict to speak regretfully 
of the privileges of bachelor life — easy for Satur- 
day Heuiewers to advise the inferior clergy that 
celibacy should be valued as one of the conditions 
of their profession, amply compensated v^ith a 
moderately-fiUed purse and the power of taking in 
the 2Hmes. But Dives, well, can go back to high 
living ; the value of a shawl, or a month by the 
seaside, will repurchase Benedict his domestic 
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happiness ; his moral pointed, and his money 
made, the Saturday Reviewer may eat the family 
supper he has earned. These men, however little 
they sometimes value it, have the happiness which 
we would purchase, at the price they grumble at, 
at any price. They may shake their heads, and 
vow it is not worth it ; but we are willing to try. 
Nothing can well be more fearful than the con- 
ditions under which our lease of life is given ; yet 
who, that knows what life really is, would for a 
moment hesitate to accept it? 

Something of this natural impatience is in Frank 
Eden's mind. Is he not strong, a man, and is his 
life to be tossed by circumstances as on a stream, 
over whose current he can hope to have no 
control ? Do not others shake out sails, and lay 
out oars, to tack or strain against it with skill or 
strength ? And why not he ? For a little time, 
while his blood was hot, and his temper up, he saw 
no reason whatever why he should not speak his 
mmd, and ask Lucie Goodeve to share his life. 
But the reality of his position soon recurred to 
him, and he chafed against the honour that was 
strong to keep him silent. His poverty and 
powerlessness, the vanity of hoping for change 
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that he could not command, the sickening sensa- 
tion that he remembered to have felt but a week 
ago, when he mislaid and thought he had lost a 
poor five-pound note — ^he thought of all that again. 
When the fierce storm that had been raging feU, 
and the thunder subsided into an angry, distant 
mutter, and the dawn came on, ptJe as the victor 
that had subdued and was breathlessly pursuing it, 
the curate's pillow was pressed by a wretched 
brow. One thing he would not regret — ^he had 
told Campbell Goodeve the truth about himself ; 
he might tell the rest, if he pleased. Come what 
might — the worst — he had been true and 
honest. 

A few days later, Mrs. Cockerton came again to 
Roger Gridstone's house, was closeted with that 
gentleman for haK an hour at least, and, without 
seeing Ellen, drove away. And when, a little 
after, a kind note came from Marion Goodeve, 
reminding her of their pledge to be friends, and 
inviting her to Crows' HaU, as to a home where 
she would always be welcome ; and Ellen, as in 
duty bound, although with some hesitation, carried 
it to her guardian, that gentleman gave the letter 
back with his most winning smile, and genially 
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reminded her of the promise he had made her 
when he first saw her, that her will should be his. 
* My dear Miss Barker,' he said, in conclusion, * I 
have but one favour to ask, and I put it as one 
distinctly, mind you, and by no means as a con- 
dition precedent May I venture to express it ?' 

A little afifected by his kindness, and by the 
thought, perhaps, that she did not value it as she 
ought, Ellen gave him leave. 

^ It is a simple one. Miss Barker. Merely that 
we see you among us sometimes. Otherwise, a 
home that you have done so much to brighten 
will be subjected to an unwelcome eclipse. You 
see I do not ask for much.' 

' I hope always to meet your wishes, Mr. Grid- 
stone,' Ellen said. 

' My dear Miss Barker, mind, I exact no sacri- 
fice from you. It is only if my wishes and your 
pleasure should agree.' 

' They will in this respect, Mr. Gridstone,' she 
said, firmly. 

' Thank you. You cannot think how gratified 
I am. I leffc it to time to prove the sincerity of 
my assurance, and time has not disappointed me. 
I spoke for my family, too, upon that occasion 
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Was I over-confident ? Lydia has not disappointed 
me, I hope ? 

^ Miss Gridst(me is most kind and thoughtful, 
sir. If I knew how to express all that she has 
done for me more warmly, I would.' 

*I am really happy. And — ^my family is so 
limited, that I am jealous for aU, however remote 
their claim — ^my ward, the young man Samuel 
Craven, now, his presence here is not distasteful 
to you ?' 

She was leaving the room when he put this 
question, and turned back to answer it, without 
the least show of interest in the subject one way 
or the other. 

*Not distasteful,' he said; * thank you. I 
confess I had my doubts upon the subject' 

* From my manner ?' she ad^ed, seeing that he 
paused, as if he expected her to make some 
remark. 

*Well, from your manner, perhaps, my dear 
Miss Barker. My ward, Samuel Craven, with 
many rare qualities of body and mind, labours 
under the disadvantage of beiog unusually reserved, 
and, in plain words, shy. You may have noticed 
this?' 

VOL. II. E 
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^ I had not,' she said. 

^ No ? But if it were put to you in the form of 
a proposition, you would not refuse your assent to 
it. Miss Barker.' 

' I see it now,' she said. 

^ This failing — if, in the present day, it should 
not rather take rank as a rare virtue — ^places 
Samuel at a disadvantage, as contrasted with 
others of his rank and age, whose qualities are 
more attractive, if superficial, and their confidence 
greater.' 

'It is very likely,' she said, carelessly. In 
truth, she felt no great concern about Mr. Samuel 
Craven, and showed how little. 

* My dear Miss Barker,' continued Mr. Gridstone, 
* regarding the young man Samuel as one of the 
family, might I suggest what I have for some time 
thought might be most useM and kind to him ? 
In the society of intimates, this reserve, or shyness, 
call it what we may, would vanish, and Samuel's 
deeper and more sterling qualities become apparent. 
As the chief of the family, the welfare of its mem- 
bers is the study of my head and heart together. 
Sometimes, I am aware, that the heart may get 
the better of the head, and judgment yield to feel- 
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ing. It may be so now. If so, 1 am sure you will 
excuse me.' 

She would, of course, she said. 

* And give me leave to throw out a remedy for 
Samuel's failings— as a suggestion, a recommenda- 
tion, if you will ; anything, in fact, but an indica- 
tion of my will ?* 

Assuredly she would. 

* It is this, then, my dear ward ; that you would 
condescend to show a little more interest in Samuel ; 
to win the young man's confidence, and, as you so 
well know how, to melt, say by your smiles, that 
thin jfrost-work of reserve under which his more 
valuable qualities lie torpid, and lost to us and 
society. There, I have done. And if I have 
offended, and you can excuse neither heart nor 
head^ at least have some consideration for weakness 
of judgment under the pressure of excess of feeling. 
God bless you! be happy;' and, with his face 
radiant with benevolence, Mr. Eoger Gridstone 
leffc her to give to his words a passing moment's 
thought, and then, failing to understand their 
meaning, to put aside all further consideration of 
them until, perhaps, Mr. Craven's next visit recalled 
something of them to her mind, and had some 
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influence upon her manner with that genfleman. 
But the young Squire, always uneasy in her 
presence, was so palpably disconcerted at her 
showing him any especial attention, that she 
thought it better and kinder to return to h^ old 
manner, and to take no notice of him whatever. 

Before long, too, she had become familiar «t 
Crows' Hall, and had little time or care for 
thought of any but them, her new dear Mends. 
Already Marion Goodeve was become her standard, 
counsellor, and guide — ^the twin sisters her merry 
comrades — the blind master of the old house her 
friend and occasional charge. His mannet, genial 
and kind to all, was so in a marked and especial 
degree to her. Already she had come to know 
that he had seasons of depression, when only the 
touch of Marion's hand, the tone of Marion's voice, 
had power to calm and assure him. But there 
were many long intervals when her arm could 
be of use to him, and her society help to 
comfort and amuse him. She gave them freely, 
growing to love him almost as the golden heads 
did, but with no hope, as yet, of the return he 
made to them. 

In time, too, chiefly from her guardian, yet in 
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part from their unconstramed talk> she came to 
know something of Martin Goodeve's history-^- 
ihat he had had to do with Guiltcross Place in the 
dd times, when it had other, yet no less wasteful, 
tenants than the rats, and before Time had set 
its red, rusty seal upon the doors-^that he had 
been known then as one of the gayest and not 
the l^ast honoured of its guests, although employed 
upon the estate in a business capacity ; and that, 
when the times altered, he had differed with its 
new master, the young Squire's father, and Mr. 
JBogor Grridstone been called to fill his place. 

He still had a liking for the old house, and was 
pleased when Ellen would listen to his stories of 
it in ite better time& Very often, too, he would 
break off his xjarrative, and bid her— if they were 
sitting, as they often did, in the recess of some 
window that commanded a view of the Place— 
look out and tell him was it still dull and dark. 

' Quite dark, sir,' she would tell him. 

* I can remember it when every window blazed 
out a warai welcome, and every road was alive 
with guests hastening to it. That was a rare time 
for Guiltcross. Still dark, my dear ?' 

' Quite dark, sir.' 
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' That's a pity/ And he wonld fall a musing 
upon it 

She was so much at Crows' Hall, and its inmates 
so filled her mind, to say nothing of her heart, 
that to talk of them in Mr. Gridstone's house and 
hearing was almost a necessity. To do that 
gentleman credit, he was always ready to heiar of 
his old rival, but never anxious — ^nay, he would 
sometimes in the most delicate manner possible 
remind Ellen of the position in which they stood 
to one another, and suggest that, perhaps, Martin 
Goodeve might not be willing to take Eoger Grid- 
stone into his confidence. But no such difficulty, 
of course, could exist in Lydia's case ; and to her 
Ellen might open her warm, grateful heart about 
her friends without reserve. Tiiking Mis Lydia 
Gridstone, feeling grateful for her simple Idndness, 
and wishful not to neglect her even in appearance, 
Ellen had for some time intrigued to cany her to 
Crows' Hall. It was no easy matter, although 
Marion Goodeve, after a little hesitation, had 
fallen into her wish, and Eoger given hij sanction. 
And at last Lydia consented, so that the day 
was fixed upon which ^e should visit them. 

On the previous evening, however, she came to 
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Ellen, and with a pale and somewhat nervons &ce, 
yet with a manner very firm for Lydia Gridstone, 
said — 

*If you please. Miss Barker, I want you to 
helj me out of a very serious mistake and diflS- 
cultz/ 

Oi course, Ellen promised that she would. 

*Iwas to have gone to Crows' Hall.' 

* T»-morrow,' suggested Ellen. 

^I ¥as,' said Miss Gridstone; 'but I made a 
great tnistake in saying ** yes." And it is what 
little dfficulty there may be in making it *' no," 
that I vant you to help me through with.' 

EUei was surprised, even hurt. ' It may look 
strange capricious,' Miss Lydia said. 
^I an afraid it will,' Ellen admitted. 

* ButI cannot help it, dear ; indeed, I cannot. 
I am sosure that I am right now — ^wrong in pro- 
mising t* go amongst your dear friends — right in 
drawing lack while there is time.' 

, * I am orry I cannot see why. Miss Gridstone.' 

* And \e hardest part of the difficulty is that I 
may notihow you,' said Miss Lydia, trembling 
very muc, but holding firmly to her purpose. 
* I can onl say, my dear, this is the great difficulty 
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I want your help in, and I pray you give it me 
without a reason. And, my dear, I want you to 
give me credit for having good grounds for comtng 
to this conclusion, and asking for this favour Wth- 
out my telling you what those grounds are.' 

* I will believe anything you wish,' said Elen, 
troubled at the anxious face and pitiful toi6 of 
appeal. 

* That is very good of you, my dear, conider- 
ing how well you must know by this time that a 
poor, shiftless creature I am. I have writen to 
Miss Goodeve about it. I have laid it upn my 
general nervousness and unfitness to p into 
society. And, indeed, I should be frighttied to 
death to go amongst them. I couldn't, \0uldn% 
my dear, no, not if I had to break myword a 
hundred thousand times over.' 

Her manner, for all that she was flurfed, was 
so decided, her fear so palpable, that Ell^, pained 
as she felt, could not question her decision. * And, 
my dear,' she said, a little later, whpi it was 
settled, *it is such a pleasure to me totave your 
confidence, will give me so much pain ti interrupt 
it, that you may be sure I would not a^ you this 
second favour unless it seemed to m^ beyond a 
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doubt right and necessary. I should be so glad, 
my dear, if you would say or even nod a ** yes," 
for I have never had to act so decidedly before, 
and I sadly want all the support you can give me.* 
* I am sure you will always act for the best, 
Miss Gridstone,* said Ellen, wondering to find 
their relationship so strangely changed, and Lydia 
taking the lead thus actively. 

*I want to ask you to be so good as not to talk 
to me so much about yourself and your dear, kind 
friends, the Goodeves — ^not to teU me about their 
doings. You wonder at me. Oh, my dear! 
please do not think me jealous of them.' 

*No/ said Ellen ; but the thought had been in 
her mind that had shown itself upon her face. 

'If you please, my dear, think anything bnt 
that : that I am a poor, weak, nervous creature, 
doubting every one, having no confidence in my- 
self.' 

* Dear, friend,' said Ellen, interrupting her, and 
raising her fingers to Miss Gridstone's lips, *I 
need only think of the unselfish thought that you 
have always had of me,, to be quite sure that this 
is but another instance of it' Whereat Miss 
Lydia, seizing hold of the hand, would in her 
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gratitude have kept it at her mouth, had not 
Ellen, recovering it, given it her lips instead. 

It had cost Miss Lydia Gridstone a very great 
effort to make up her mind to say so much ; and 
she was very glad indeed to hurry to her room 
and lock the door, and find herself alone. That 
unwonted combination of fear and fimmess, which 
had taken EUen so much by surprise, soon faded 
from her startled eyes and white lips as she sat 
down, trembling violently. 

* She is safer now,' she said ; * and so am I, I 
hope.' She sat still, shaking Uke a leaf. Then 
she broke out, crying painfully, ' To watch and 
carry home, to listen and to tell again, must be to 
be a traitress and a spy — ^must be. Or, I wonder, 
have I misunderstood him, as I always do ; and 
has he done it to try me, or because he has some 
good end in view I am too blind to see ? Lord, 
help me, but I am so weak and simple !' 

She fell a-crying and weeping bitterly. * But I 
am safer as it is,' she said, after a time, drying 
her tears. ' Eight or wrong, I can do her little 
mischief now, oh, Eoger ! Eoger !' 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHILIP western's STOBY. 

At the time of which I write — and it may be still, 
for our Executive, if it does not bear much resem- 
blance to the foxes of the field in the cimning of 
its diplomacy, imitates them closely in the holes it 
burrows in — a great deal of very important na- 
tional business was transacted in a little tumble- 
down range of offices, near Great Scotland Yard, 
whose doors were so low that the heads that 
entered had to stoop very much as they crossed 
the threshold. Certainly those two tall figures 
had who came out laughing, and stopped in the 
sunlight on the pavement to undouble themselves 
at leisure. 

*I am very much obliged to you, Gray,' said the 
younger of the two, holding out his hand. 

' For what, man ?' said his companion, a keen- 
eyed, hearty veteran, with tawny face and gray 
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moustaches. * Why in the world don't you ask us 
for something worth having ?' 

* No, thank you, Gray.' 

' Why,' continued the other, watching him with 
a scrutinizing look, 'don't you authorize me to 
say, " Look ye, here's a curious case of one of ' us ' 
come back to life ; and the miracle's proved be- 
yond doubt by his wanting something. Here 
is " ' 

' John Steele, Interpreter on the Staff of the 
Commander-in-Chief. It's enough for me. Gray.' 

* As you will,' said the other, with a gesture of 
impatience. *WiU you dine with me at the 
Eag?' 

' You forget my rank, General.' 

* Hang it, man ! I would if you'd let me. At 
home, then ; and my lady shall try her old smiles 
upon your resolution ? She would have turned it 
once. I never knew an hour's peace off service 
for the like of ye, until she wore a wig. No ? go 
your way, then. You were always a headstrong 

feUow.' 

And, with a semblance of anger that he cer- 
tainly did not feel, the veteran shook his finger at 
our friend, hardened his countenance into iron, to 
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return the salute of the seutmel who was on duty 
hard by, and stalked away. 

Laughing, too, Steele, after a Uttle hesitation, 
turned on his heel towards the riyer-side, intend- 
ing to take boat there for the City. He and his 
class generally might walk now with a prouder 
bearing and a haughtier mien. After many years 
of weary waiting, the turn of the %hting men 
was come again. Already the unfamiliar streets 
had heard the din of martial music — seen the 
early sunlight strike on moving forests of steel — 
rung with the approving shouts of a patient people, 
slow to stir to war as to accept peace. 

On the pier, waiting for the steamer, with the 
quiet satisfaction which the prospect of action 
gives to tetidperaments like his, Steele felt a light 
hand laid upon his arm. Turning round, he found 
Louis Hardway at his side. 

' I beg your pardon. Captain Steele,' said the 
lad, blushing; *I did not know your were in 
England.' 

* I only came home yesterday,' said the soldier, 
shaking the pleased boy's hand. * I am on my 
way through ' 

'To ?' 
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' The &odV said the other, smiling. 

The lad's fece flushed. ' Indeed, Captain Steele, 
that's grand ! But will there be fighting, think 
you ? People say no, after all.' 

The soldier looked down at the boy's anxious 
fece with a grave smile. ' Do they ? It looks 
like fighting, too. You don't speak Bussian, my 
lad?' 

' No, sir.' 

' That's a pity. I have just come from those 
who would give you a very ready hearing, and a 
speedy passage to Varna, if you did.' 

' Indeed, Captain Steele ! As ?' 

* Interpreter to the British forces, with me. 
That looks like coming to close quarters, eh ?' 

' It does, indeed. I wish I could speak Bussian, 
Captain Steele. I'd give a great deal to be going 
with you — ^but how can I ? And, then, there's the 
poor old aunt to think of. It would break her 
heart if I were to leave her. Are you going to 
the Charity, Captain Steele ?' 

* I am on my way there. Have you seen 
Western lately?' And they fell to talking of 
the librarian, and of Louis's doings at the hospital. 

The matron's face clouded when she saw her 
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boy and Captain Steele together, but she gave 
him a hospitable welcome, and was even gracious 
when she found how short his stay was likely to 
be, and how soon he would leave England. 
And from her he passed on to the librarian's 
quarters. 

The war authorities had bidden Captain Steele 
remain in London for further instructions. They, 
with orders to sail, might come to-morrow, or a 
month hence ; and, at Philip Western's wish, he 
made Pipps's his head-quarters, and waited for 
them there. It was a fine time for the librarian, 
who laid his Exposition on the shelf, shirked as 
many of his duties as he honestly could, and passed 
the whole of his days in impatient expectation of 
the evening's pleasure. It was a glorious time 
for Phil, and in a less degree for Louis Hardway, 
who had a general invitation to the library, which 
now and then, during Steele's stay there, he took 
advantage of. 

Since Philip Western's strange outbreak on 
that winter's night, Steele had often caught him- 
self watching him with a little anxiety, and 
wondering whether it would happen again. It 
struck him sometimes that the librarian's manner 
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grew restless and perturbed as the hours wore on ; 
and once or twice, after he had gone to bed, and 
the Charity should have been quiet for the night, 
he fancied he had heard footsteps without his room, 
and doors quietly opened, and as gently closed. 
But Captain John Steele had a very keen sense of 
honour ; and if ever he found himself speculating 
about such interruptions and their probable cause, 
he checked himself sternly, turned his guilty ear 
to the pillow, and made a gentlemanly haste to 
fall asleep. 

But an incident took place one evening, when 
they were sitting together quietly over their 
cigars, which upset all Steele's purpose of reticence. 
Something that he said^ mere paasing remark, 
having reference to nothing in particular — seemed 
to stir Philip Western strangely : and Steele was 
amazed to see him rise with a very troubled face, 
lay down his cigar, and stammer out some broken 
apology for leaving him. He was so pale, and 
looked so strangely troubled, that Steele could not 
but take notice of it. * My dear Western,' he 
asked, * have I said anything to trouble you ? 
You are not ill?' 

* No, I am quite well, Jack. There is nothing 
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wrong. Only I must go out Not for long, 
perhaps, but I cannot tell. Tou will not mind, 
old friend ?' 

The hand he laid on Steele's arm shook so, and 
the librarian's face was so painfully anxious, that 
his friend had not the heart to question him further. 

*I beg your pardon, Phil,' he said; * don't 
think of me, I can take care of myself.' 

The librarian had reached the door, when he 
came back, holding out a trembling hand. 
' Steele,' he said, almost entreatingly, * I must go 
out to-night.' 

' Old friend,' said the other, rising, * it would be 
the merest affectation for me to stand on ceremony 
with you now. Something serious is the matter ?' 

He did not answer him, but stood by, trembling 
violently. * I cannot help it. Jack. I always go 
when this strange impulse seizes me ; at whatever 
hour of the night or day, I obey it. God knows I 
it may be His finger guiding me.' 

' To what, Phil ?' asked the soldier, gravely. 

*Are you tired? Will you come with me. 
Jack ? Perhaps I may find courage to tell you 
all about it as we walk.' The soldier snatched up 
his hat, and they left the Charity together. 
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It was a close summer evening, and the City 
population seemed to have shrunk from their hot 
dwellings into the scarce cooler streets. For a few 
moments Western stood as if undecided in which 
direction to bend his steps ; but at last he turned, 
and walked at a swift pace westward. Watching 
him closely, and very anxiously, it seemed to 
Steele that his companion, although no doubt he 
had an object in this strange night walk, followed 
it in no certain fashion, diverging to the right or 
left, as impulse or caprice might prompt him. 
They always came back to the main thoroughfares 
in a little while, however, and made their way 
steadily, if slowly, westward. 

Here, the streets although still crowded, were 
wider, and there was greater breathing room. 
Peering about him closely, yet, from long habit, so 
cautiously that he attracted little, if any attention, 
Philip Western moved onward through them 
swiftly. Now and then some figure seemed to 
catch his eye, and he would follow it, and some- 
times take a hurried circuit, so that he should 
meet it face to face. But it was never with any 
expression of hope upon his white features, and 
the disappointment when they met and passed. 
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with no expression of recognition, seemed to cost 
him nothing. 

The twilight faded as they walked ; the streets 
began to clear, and a cool, fresh air blew from the 
east, that would soon pale with the dawn of 
another day. The librarian did not relax in his 
strange, eager secu*ch, although his face had grown 
deadly pale, his step was slower, and the hand he 
laid on his friend's strong arm, leaned there 
heavily. They had been gradually wearing back 
to the neighbourhood of the Charity; but, to 
Steele's surprise, Western passed it, and held 
on even to the gross, noisy thoroughfares by the 
river's side. By this time, however, even these 
boisterous ways were quiet, and — except in some 
chosen spot where a devilish din yet sounded — ^the 
City's humbler people slept. 

They were in a by-street, out of the reach, yet 
within sight of such a spot, when the librarian 
stopped, and Steele found the pressure of the hand 
that lay upon his arm grow heavier. * You are 
tired, Phil,' he said, kindly. * We had better go 
home now.' 

* Yes, yes,' he said, listlessly. Then he turned 
a very ghastly, hopeless face to Steele's, full of 
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vague wonder and pity. *0h, Jack!' he cried, 
wildly ; ' she was as good and pure as an angel 
once. Can she have fallen lower than this ?' 

* I do not understand you, Phil,' he said quietly. 

*No/ He clung to the soldier's strong arm, 
trembling violently. 'Get me home, Jack, 
please. I would never have told you my wretched 
story while I had hope left; but I have none, 
now ; none, and it may do me good to tell it you. 
Come and hear me, if you please, Jack.' 

Without another word, they turned their faces 
homeward, and came soon to the quiet, sleeping 
Charity. * You are not too tired to listen to me, 
Jack?' the librarian said, when he had lit his 
lamp, and they were seated by the open 
window. 

'No ; but wouldn't it be better to put it off — for 
your own sake, Phil ? You look sadly fagged. 
You cannot stand so much &tigue as I can.' 

» 

'Let me speak to-night,' said the librarian, 
imploringly. ' To-morrow I might not have the 
courage, or some other false hope might be bom 
to deceive and silence me.' 

' Speak on then, Phil,' said his friend kindly ; 
and he composed himself to listen with interest. 
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* Won't you light a cigar, Jack?' asked the 
librarian, timidly. 

* Will you smoke, Phil ?* 

* No ; let me alone, please. Only I shall feel 
more at ease, I think, if I see you smoking. 
Thank you. Jack. And now teU me — ^have you 
ever heard me speak of my life twenty years ago, 
when I was quite a young man?' 

* Sometimes Phil, but never very fully.' 

*I dare say not — how could I. Tell me, Jack,' 
and the librarian pulled a little miniature from his 
breast and gave it to his friend, * have you ever 
seen a face like this ?' 

' Yes, Phil, often.' 

The librarian started back with a sudden cry, 
for a moment of glad hope, in the next of bitter 
pain. * Now Heaven forgive you, Jack !' his white 
lips said, * for those thoughtless words.' 

* I beg your pardon, Phil,' said the soldier, con- 
tritely, and with a flushed &ce. ^ In the moment 
that you gave this into my hand, the face seemed 
quite feimiliar to me. I could have sworn that I 
had heard its voice and seen its smile often. It 
must be a mere &ncy, I am certain, now ; and yet 
it is not altogether baseless, I think, PhiL Have 
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you not sometimes come upon a place or heard a 
sentence that yon seemed to haye seen or listened 
to before, in some recent dream it might be? So, 
in such a dream, I may have met it, PhiL' 

* Waking and sleeping. Jack,' said PhiHp Wes- 
tern, solemnly, ^ it has fiUed my mind these twenty 
years. It is a beautiful face. Jack, eh ?* 

* Yes, Phil, very,' said the soldier, looking at it 
again. 

*Tou would scarcely fancy it was my sister's 
portrait. Jack?' 

* I never knew you had a sister, Phil/ 

*No; how should you?* He paused a little 
while, and then went on. * When our poor mother 
died, Louise was quite a child — a pretty, high- 
spirited, petted child. Our father lived a few years 
longer ; but life was a hard struggle with him, and 
he had small time or opportunity to train a young 
girl right, even if he had the inclination, which I 
rather doubt. So that Louise grew up as she 
might, very handsome, very wayward, fond of at- 
tracting admiration, and capricious, in her small 
way, as the spoiled beauty of a London season. 
That was bad to begin with, Jack.' 

^ Very bad, Phil.' 
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*It grew worse when the old father died, and 
our utter poverty, which he had not the courage to 
admit to us while he lived, and could anyhow con- 
ceal it, became apparent. I was only twenty. Jack ; 
she, not eighteen, with the thousand wants and 
whims of a pretty, spoiled woman, to gratify ; and 
all we had between us was a friend or so, a few sticks 
of rickety fiimiture, and a little handful of gold 
which the poor mother, with a frightened prescience 
of the future, had managed to lay by before she 
died. But I was young, active, confident — ^in other 
words, I was twenty years of age, sound in wind 
and limb. Heaven knows what rash promises I 
made Louise, for I loved my pretty sister, and was 
proud at the thought of being her protector. I 
did my best to keep them. Jack. One of the 
friends we had got me the post of usher at the 
Grammar School ; in the evenings I worked hard 
with my pen for the village lawyer or tradesman. 
I took a little cottage, and, for a while, Louise had 
enough to do to dispose the scanty furniture, and 
make our scrap of garden bright as a bit of paradise. 
I was very happy. Jack, for all my labour was so 
hard and poorly paid ; and every shilling that I 
could I spared for Louise. 
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* The girl's rare beauty won her many admirers, 
whom, in her wayward pride, she toyed and trifled 
with. I confess that I was jealous of them aU, 
and too pleased with my new life to wish to see it 
interrupted. But time made me wiser and less 
selfish, and I was very glad when Louise was 
pleased to favour one of the train more than the 
others. He was a steady, honest lad, well to do 
enough to give her a good home, with no great 
spirit of his own, to be sure; but it would be 
strange if he could not hold what he had contrived 
to win. 

* You see, Jack, how strange a story this is. I 
seem to be talking of some life that I must have 
led in another planet than this of ours. Can it be 
only twenty years ago, I wonder, and was I the 
patient usher, in that little village school, who kept 
Figg's books for a few ounces of tea, and made up 
the butcher's bill for a chance joint of meat ? My 
life and labour had not much dignity in them, you 
see, Jack ; and we may excuse Louise if she wea- 
ried of them, and could not alwavs hide the scorn 
she felt for them. I used to think then, some- 
times, and I believe now, that she had no great 
love for the man she smiled on, but was become 
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deepairmgly, wildly impatient of the life she led, 
and glad to leave it in his or any one's charge.' 

* I can nnderstand that, Phil/ said Steele, seeing 
that the librarian waited for some snch com- 
ment 

* I hope it was so, Jack, for the poor child's sake. 
For, if it were, we may spare her a little pity when 
she woke to a sense of the shame and sin of marry- 
ing a man for whom she had no love, no respect 
even. Whatever was good in her natm^ then. 
Jack, be snre, would be at wild war with the expe- 
diency that had led her away, and was wronging 
him. But that want of moral courage that had 
led her to make one great mistake, prevented her 
from adopting the only proper remedy. 

* I was so inexperienced, you see, and my time so 
much engaged, that all this was known to many 
while I remained quite ignorant of it. I noticed, of 
course, that Louise had altered, that her manner 
was quieter and more reserved, that she would flush 
when John's voice was heard, and turn cold and 
deadly pale when his hand or lips touched hers. 
But I thought little of it, and was quite amazed 
when John, in his simple fashion, drew my atten- 
tion to it, and to the neighbours' comments on it> 
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and asked, ' did I think Louise's mind for him was 
changing; he could not wonder at it/ he said ; and 
told me that his love for her was so true and honest, 
that he could bear — ^to make her happy — to give 
up his claim to her. I confess, Jack, that he 
touched me keenly, and that I felt proud of my 
brother, and hurt that his faithful heart should be 
wrung by a woman's caprice. And I dare say I 
showed as much in my manner with Louise when 
I carried John's words to her, and laid his noble 
oflfer simply before her. Anyhow, she cried bitterly, 
and — ^aU her pride and spirit gone — asked me 
would I get John's pardon for her, and pray him 
to bear with her infirmity, and be noble and gene- 
rous with her who would never be aught but a trou- 
ble and a trial to him. It was a great pleasure to 
me to bring ihem together thus, and I went on 
with the simple labour of my life happily, believ- 
ing tiiat all was well with them again now. I am 
not wearying you. Jack? you will light another 
cigar ?' 

He waited, resting his head upon his hand, and 
watching Steele, who, to humour him, began to 
smoke again. * I did not think I could have come 
to have told this. There's no one else in all the 
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world I could bear should hear the story of her 
sin and shame from my lips, Jack.' 

*I dare say notj old friend,' said the soldier, 
nodding to him lovingly. 

* What next the neighbours whispered of liouise 
one of them brought to my ears. Angry with 
them, not yet with her, I carried the vile rumour 
at once to her, and bade her lips give it the ready 
lie mine had. But she met my hot anger coldly. 
" What did I want with her ?" she asked ; " would 
I teU her at once and decidedly, what it was my 
wish that she should do ? Did I come as John's 
envoy again, or was this an errand of my own ?" 

* " My own, Louise," I said ; " John mil never 
send another message by me." 

'"Indeed! had he told me so?" she asked. 
"Why wasn't he as frank with her? Had he 
wearied of her ! Let them part, then, as friends, 
if it must be so." 

'"This is no question between you and John 
yet," I said, firmly ; " the quarrel, if one there 
must be, will be between us, Louise." 

( « Why should we quarrel, Philip ?" she said, 
naively; "you have so good a temper, that it 
would be no treat to me. Besides, we are such 
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close relations, it would be too natural and 
tame." 

* But I brought her back to my purpose. " Her 
name was on people's lips. Would she tell me, 
was it so falsely, or with reason ?" 

*"Why should we trouble ourselves with old 
wives' stories ?" she asked. ^ 

*Then I pressed her closely: "I will not be 
trifled with, Louise. Is it true, or no, that a man 
has followed you here ; had access to, and spoken 
with you here ; and that man not John ?" 

* '* What then ?" she said, flushing angrily ; 
" could she be responsible for that ?" 

* *• Yes, if you encouraged him. But you did 
not, sister?" 

* " No !" and she flung the denial at me fiercely. 
" And, Philip Western," she cried, " take heed ! 
You will not be trifled with, you say. Nor will I, 
by Heaven ! Take heed, you and John ! A man 
at bay is dangerous to others — ^a woman, to herself. 
Take heed! I say again; or, if mischief comes, 
bear it as of your own infliction." And she flung 
herself proudly from me, leaving me silenced, if 
unconvinced. 

'I had not much more reason for satisfaction 
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later, when the rumour came to John's ears, as it 
was sure to do ; and, in his old-fashioned, grave, 
manly fashion, he spoke to her about it. It was 
in the quiet of a summer evening, I remember, 
and Louise was unusually subdued, and hstened to 
his simple sorrow and earnest remonstrance con- 
tritely, and easily won his pardon again. But the 
rumours soon spread anew, and I need not tell you 
with what great trouble I forced myseli' to see and 
acknowledge that they had a good foundation. 

* It was not until weeks later that I found out 
who was pursuing Louise. He was a stranger to 
our village. She had met him some time back, 
when she had been on a visit to a distant member 
of our family. He had made himself known to 
her by a name that was not his own, I think, and 
had followed her to Mavisham. I beheve that she 
only spoke the truth when she told me she had 
not encouraged him; but she was proud of his 
attentions, for he was a gentleman. Jack, young, 
and with a gallant bearing, and perhaps she lis- 
tened to him not the less willingly because John 
pressed on their marriage just then hotly ; and, 
the more she hesitated, the angrier I grew with 
her. 
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* When I knew so much, I made np my mind 
to speak to her upon the subject shortly, and from 
her I went at once to John. It was in the twilight 
of a fair summer evening that I left her to see 
him ; it was night when we walked together up 
the garden to my little house, and foimd Louise 
sitting quietly at her work. 

*When she saw us she started up with a 
frightened face, and stood trembling before us, 
her hand pressed upon her throat, as if to keep 
back some terrible cry of fear. **Sit down, 
Louise," I said, " and be calm. John comes here 
at my bidding, and for your sake " 

'"What have you been doing?" she cried, 
turning to me, and not heeding him. " Tell me ; 
I will not be trifled with !" 

* " I will tell you, Louise ; but it is right that 
John should hear it." 

* " Yes, yes," she said. 

* '' When I saw you this evening, Louise, it was 
to ask you — ^had this rival of John, who is your 
plighted husband, your encouragement, or was he 
pursuing you against your will? You told me 
then, as you will tell John, if he asks you now, 
against your will." 
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* " Yes ; against my will, Grod knows !" she said. 

* ** I told John so ; and in what I did I had his 
sanction, Louise. That man saw you again this 
evening, against your will, I believe, and so does 
John, according to your word." 

*"It was spoken truly," she said, "upon my 
honour, Philip." 

* " I told him so when we met him coming out 
of the wood into the meadow by the church, 
Jx)uise. I said to him, * You may not know me, 
sir ?' But he did, quite well. * And this friend 
of mine?' I asked. *And that gentleman,' he 
answered, with a smile ; ' not formally, but quite 
well too, for aU that' * You do not want to be 
told, then, that I am Louise Western's brother, 
and this her plighted lover, soon to be her hus- 
band.' *Well,' he answered, *that was news to 
him, but he wished the gentleman all the joy he 
was likely to get. There could be no possible 

doubt of his happiness if ' ' There would, 

sir,' I interrupted him, * if you had power as weU 
as inclination to destroy it, or Louise Western 
were weak or wicked enough to listen to your 
wiles.' I said that to him, sister, on the strength 
of your words to me." 

VOL. n. Q 
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* " Thank you, Philip," she said, with wonderful 
calmness. 

*"He said, then, this was a delicate matter; 
would I speak with him apart from my companion ? 
I told him, no ; in his presence he might speak, 
but it must be shortly ; we had business before us 
would tax all our breath. He flushed then 
angrily. He would not be made to speak at all if 
he did not please. Did I mean to threaten him ? 
Not to threaten him, I said ; we were there but 
man to man. No doubt the ways of his life had 
taught him to take care of himself. John was 
but there to see fair play, and would not put a 
finger between us, come what might. But I was 
there, I told him, Louise, to show him that a poor 
lad may have a sense of honour, and may know 
how to fight for it. He would not fight, he said ; 
he had no quarrel with me. But I had with him, 
I said, and I reminded him that John was there 
to c^rry you a faithful account of what passed, and 
he might not like to give him the right to call him 
coward as well as villain. * I am no coward, Mr. 
Western,' he said, calmly ; *but it is hard to fight 
in cold blood/ * Let this warm you, then !' I 
cried, and the first blow struck was mine." 
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* She had been listening to me with a flushed, 
excited face, but silently, as yet. Now she cried, 
loudly — " And you struck him, Philip ? You fought 
for me, and with him. Oh, but that was good and 
brave, brother!" 

* " I would do more than that for you, Louise ; 
and so would John !" 

* " Yes — yes, of course," she said impatiently, 
turning from him. *at is of you I'm thinking 
now. And this is his blood, brother?" and she 
seized my hands, and in her excitement even 
kissed them. 

* " Yes, Louise ; but don't let that frighten you," 
I said, blushing, I think. " He is not so much hurt 
but he could shake hands with me, when our little 
affiur was over, and compUment me on my guard. 
But I don't think he'll torment you any more. I 
knew this would be good tidings, and I thought it 
right that John should help to bring them you. 
And now he will tell vou the rest, Louise." 

' Not to night ; it was so late, and she had so 
much to say to me. Would John come to-mor- 
mow, early if he pleased, and leave us now ? 

* She made much of me that night. Jack, dwell- 
ing with pride upon my love for her, and my 
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courage in championing her. Now and then I 
tried to lead her to talk of John ; but she avoided 
the subject always, and brought it back to me, and 
my encounter with his rivaL Even when I was in 
bed she came to my room, and said she must thank 
me once again for my love and defence of her, 
and stooping, kissed me. 

* That was the last time I ever heard her voice, 
or saw her face, Jack — ^that night, in the dim 
moonlight, before I had gone to sleep, with her 
tears wet upon my cheek. It must have been at 
that time that she took the opportunity of leaving 
a crumpled piece of paper by my side, on which 
she had written the reasons for her flight. Even 
then she referred to my courage, but only to con- 
trast it with John's tameness. She would have 
married him, if he could have made her respect or 
even fear him, or if he had fought for her — ^not 
I. It was against her will that he — she never 
gave his name — had sought her, but she had no 
strength to withstand him. She believed him 
truthful. He had promised her marriage. If I 
would be patient, and refrain from following them, 
I should hear, soon, that nothing was wanting to 
her happiness but my pardon. 
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* I followed them as far as London ; but I broke 
down here from excitement, and the pressure of 
poverty. I lay ill in the ward of a kindly hospital 
for weeks ; it was months before I could continue 
my search for Louise. By that time the task was, 
very likely, vain, even if I had been rich and power- 
ful Poor and friendless, it was simply hopeless.' 

* And you never heard from her ?' 

* Jfever, Jack.' 

* He did not marry her — ^that man V 

* Is it likely ? Would she not have been glad 
to write a^d teU me, as she promised-my poor 
flower, worn and withered on a villain's heart? 
There ! I have told you all. Jack. Tou cannot 
think what a life I've led these twenty years, for 
all my gaiety, and seeming freedom from care. I 
have never wavered in my search for her, never 
for one moment allowed a thought of rest and happi- 
ness to interrupt it. But where could I Iseek with 
any hope of finding her, as the years passed by, 
and I stiU heard nothing, but knew that, if she 
lived still, she must be falling lower and lower. 
Jack. Think, then, what it has been to tread 
these hard streets, night and day, with a hope that 
it would have struck me dead to realize — to haunt 
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the wards of hospitals and workhouses, to be 
known at river-side stations, where they cany the 
dishonoured dead, as looking for a face altered, 
perhaps, beyond recognition, as if it had been 
rotting all those years beneath the earth instead of 
upon it. Oh, Jack I this has been my life abroad 
and here. If I could but have known her to be 
dead in her youth and beauty, if I had any 
grounds for hoping that she had been killed before 
she sunk very— very low, it would be happiness, 
compared with this terrible uncertainty.' 

He sank his head between his hands, Steele 
watching him with earnest pity. 

* I am very sorry for you, Phil,' he said when 
the face was raised again. 

* Thank you. Jack.' And without another word, 
they shook hands, and parted for the night 

When Steele got to his room, he sat on the side 
of his bed, with folded arms, thinking over Philip 
Western's story of his life. It was very strange to 
find that this light-hearted companion had hidden 
so terrible a secret from him and the world. The 
daylight came to him, as he sat there in his shirt- 
sleeves, brooding over it, and the little brokto 
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finger of the sun-dial in the square below began 
making its vain appeals at one after another of 
the Charity doors. He put his candle out, and, 
shifting his position, sat there stilL 

By-and-by he wondered whether Phil was 
deeping, or whether he had stolen out again upon 
his same wretched search. There could be no 
breach ol honour or indiscretion now in watching 
him, so he opened the door of the other room 
gently, and, with bated breath, looked in. While 
he remained there, the librarian made up a bed 
for himseK upon a sofa in one of his sitting-rooms, 
and he lay there sleeping soundly, but with a weary 
pained expression upon his face, as if, even in his 
dreams, he journeyed and were tired. The sun 
was high enough by this time to be looking over the 
blind wall of die Charity into his room, and Steele 
drew the curtEiin so as to keep its rays from his 
idice ; and witl a mind more at ease about him, 
turned in for a few hours' sleep. 

It was earlj when he woke and rose, but the 
outer room was empty, and the Kbrarian out ; and 
through the opea window, where a pet bird sang, 
and a few simpb flowers blossomed, as well as a 
London life wodd allow, he caught sight of his 
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Mend leaning over the door of Miss Pidgrief s 
quarters, talking to the matron. They were laugh- 
ing together still when he had dressed and joined 
them, and Philip turned round and greeted him 
with a smile upon his fresh, closenshaven face. 
* Good-morning, Jack,' he cried, gaily. *I am en- 
joying a little sunshine before breakfast, you see. 
Why, man,' he said, when he saw his companion 
look up with some little surprise at the clouded, 
lowering sky, * that is meant as a very original and 
graceful compliment to my dear coadjuw)r here.' 

* And I am sure, Captain Steele,' said the ma- 
tron, whose lack of a commercial education left her 
rather doubtful as to the meaning of the epithet 
which the gallant librarian of Pipps'shad applied 
to her, *they are so frequent, Mr. Philip's compli- 
ments, and I find myself addressee by so many 
pretty and flattering names, that, if I had any head 
to turn, it would have been spoilt Icng ago.' 

* That's but an indifferent result, ah. Jack ? To 
have made an impression on Miss lidgrief s heart, 
now, would have been a prouder beast.' 

But the matron shook her heaA. * No fear of 
that,' she said, courageously. * Ifr. Western need 
never be afraid of his pretty spaeehes making any 
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havoc there.' But, although Miss Pidgrief laughed 
with them at the thought of such a thing being 
possible, she could not help feeling some little in- 
dignation too. 

* It might have been otherwise/ as she said to 
herself a little later; *and it would have been 
more considerate and respectful if that half-pay 
officer, with the tawny, leonine visage, had re- 
garded it in that light, instead of breaking into a 
loud, incredulous guffaw at the thought.' 

For the matron was still suspicious of Captain 
Steele, jealous of her lad's unconcealed admiration 
of him, the librarian's loving praise, and the 
Charity's general pride in its handsome, soldierly 
guest * Bother your half-pay captains, I say,' 
cried the little lady, *with their great muscles, 
hairy faces, and idle, Arab habits. They look 
harmless enough, I dare say; and so do the 
beasts of prey at the Zoological Gardens when 
their bellies are full I See them at feeding-time, 
and their real nature shows itseK!' And Miss 
Pidgrief cherished a firm conviction that there 
were similar seasons in which Captain John Steele's 
natural ferocity became apparent 
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CHAPTER II. 

CAPTAIN STEELE TAKES AN AIRING. 

*No letter again this morning, Jack?' said the 
librarian, as they were at breakfast * Depend 
upon it they won't send you, after alL The 
storm is blowing over this tune, and the Guards 
wiU be back to their Christmas dinner in the old 
country.' 

* Patience, Phil,' said the soldier, shaking his 
head gravely. *I'm very much obliged to the 
War Office people for another day's holiday. I 
only wish they would tell me what to do with it.' 

* You've done everjrthing you need before start* 
ing, Jack ?' 

* Everything.* 

*Made all your visits, paid every bill, signed 
your will, and kissed your sweetheart ? 

'Soon settled, Phil. I have few Mends, no 
credit, nothing to leave, and none to love me.' 
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* None, eh, Jack ?' 

' No, Phil,' said the other, firmly ; * happily for 
them, none.' 

' That's imthoughtfol, if not ungrateful, to La 
petite, too.' 

* Ellen — ^ah ! I had forgotten her.' 

* I thought as much. Why not give her to-day. 
Jack, and run down to Guiltcross and see her before 
you leaye?' 

* I had better not, Phil. And yet I dare say she 
would be pleased to see me.' 

' I dare say ! When I saw it last, the poor face 
looked as if it might be the better for such a sight 
sometimes.' 

'She has never written again, Phil,' he said, a 
little anxious. 

' Na I make no doubt your strange, old ally 
of a bankeress has acted up to her promise to you. 
But she might not, and La petite would not find 
courage for a second letter.' 

* You don't think that, Phil ?* asked the soldier, 
anxiously. 

* On the contrary, Jack ; but it is possible.' 
'Of course. I can always depend upon your 

judgment, PhiL Is that a Bradshaw ? No more 
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breakfast, thank you. I wonder, now, if I conld 
get back by the evening.' And swift to act, if 
somewhat slow to decide, Captain John Steele's 
plans were soon matured. 

a can manage it, Pha,' he said, rising. But a 
moment later something of irresolution clouded 
his fietce. *I don't like this errand. Western. 
There's no place under the sun I wouldn't rather 
be going to than Guiltcross. You've heard me say 
as much before ?' 

' Yes.' 

* Tell me, Phil. Twenty years have altered us 
both considerably ?' 

'I should think so, Jack,' said the librarian, 
laughing heardly. 

' Beyond recognition, Phil ?' 

*Eh? I cannot say. Before I could answer 
that, Jack, I should have to ask you whence you 
fear it — from whose eyes — ^whether of man or 
woman, Mend or foe ?' 

Steele gave no reply, but stood still irresolute, 
champing his long moustaches with a perplexed 
face. ' For,' continued the librarian, * if I had 
injured some women we have known, Jack, ^ I 
shouldn't feel myself safe from their recognition if 
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I were bent double with years, and my hair were 
white as snow. You are going, Jack ? Bon voyage. 
Be back in time for a pipe ; it may be the last for 
some whfle, you know.' 

The day, in London dull and cloudy, broke 
bright and fair as they came out into the open 
country. Over the fast-ripening corn-fields the 
clouds and sunshine rolled in swift, alternate waves 
of light and shade. Among the branches of the 
tall trees a light wind rustled pleasantly. In the 
meadows, the mowers were busy, and the clatter 
of their whetstones against the scythes, the voices 
of women and laughter tossing the grass against the 
wind, made cheerful summer music as he walked 
along through the rich pleasant country. For he 
had alighted at a station short of Guiltcross, with 
the purpose of walking there ; and it was a good 
five miles across those fields to Koger Gridstone's 
house. 

As he walked, his mind was busy with the 
errand that had brought him there. He was not 
satisfied with it, it was certain. More than once 
he stopped upon a stile, or leant against a gate, 
with more than half his mind made up to turn 
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back, and take the next train Londonward again. 
Only the faith he had in the soundness of Philip 
Western's judgment kept him to his task. * I do 
not see how I can help her,' he said to himself, as he 
moved on again, after the last of these fits of irreso- 
lution had attacked and been mastered by him. But 
I may have sailing orders to-morrow, and if Gray is 
anything of a judge, the chances are a hundred to 
one against my coming back to help or harm any 
one more. I should like to see the poor child once 
again before I feed Bussian or Turkish worms.' 

All the way down, and now, as he thought 
about her, on his way through the sunny corn- 
fields, it was as a poor, timid, friendless child, 
whose face had brightened so strangely and sud- 
denly at his thoughtless words in that Calais 
doitane, and who had slept so confidently on his 
breast in the parlour of the little Surrey inn, while 
the storm raged without. However he thought of 
the pretty pale face, it wore the same pitiftd ex- 
pression, whether it was leaning back against the 
pillows in Philip Western's room, or waiting in the 
iron hall of Mrs. Cockerton's house, or facing him 
by Koger Gridstone's fireside, or raised to his in 
sudden, passionate sorrow at their last parting. 
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He only looked now to see the same slight, 
fragile form and pretty white face, and he could 
pictare to himself quite vividly her ner\'oiis start 
of surprise to see him, and the shy pleasure that 
would flush her cheeks and choke her voice. 
* Poor little body !' he said, as he walked on again 
— he was descending a short, steep hill by this 
time, and below him he could see the chimneys of 
the old Place above the tree-tops, and the river 
encircling it as with a silver belt ; — * poor little 
body ! will she grow into a woman ever, I wonder ?' 
Like that one, say, who, with upright form and 
firm step, was climbing the hill towards him, with 
the bloom of health on the fair, full cheeks, and 
the light of happiness in the bright, dark eyes. 
The contrast between the Ellen of his fancy and 
this womanly figure was so strong that his speech- 
less surprise may be imagiued when, with a cry, 
this stranger started forward, took both his hands 
in her firm grasp, and with a face on which the 
flush of wonder and joy was only a deeper shade 
of its natural, healthy hue, cried — * Captain Steele, 
I knew you would come some day. Dear friend, 
how good of you to think of me — how happy you 
have made me !' 
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* And you are ' he stammered. 

* Ellen Barker, your poor little friendless charge. 
Ah ! you would not have known me. They tell 
me I have altered — ^for the better, they say ; but 
I do not like this assurance of it, Captain Steele.' 

She drew her arm through his, and stm retained 
the hand in hers. Her manner with him was 
simply affectionate, her pleasure and joy in his 
presence as natural, her expression of it as unre- 
strained as with some dear loved elder brother. 
* I had no thought of meeting you here,' he said ; 
*you took me altogether by surprise, EUen.' 

* You were coming to me ?' she asked. 

* Yes, I would not leave England without seeing 
you again.' 

She stopped him to take both his hands in hers 
again, and thank him. Looking at her beautiful 
face, he found it harder than ever to identify it 
with the poor, sorrowful, timid face that had 
touched him so strangely so short a time ago. 

She blushed a little. * Ah !* she said, *you find 
me very much altered, Captain Steele. I can see 
it in your face,' 

' My dear,' he cried, ' you must excuse me ; I 
may well feel surprised. I came to Guiltcross to 
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see a poor, timid child of my acquaintance, and in 
her place a beautiful woman claims my friend- 
ship.' 
She gaye him a frank, honest smile. 

* I am proud of compliments from you, Captain 
Steele,' she said. ' And you may pay me as many 
as you please. You said something just now 
about leaving England again. Does that mean 
soon?' 

* Yes,' he said, ^directly.' 

* And for long ?' 

* That will be as God wills, Ellen,' he replied, a 
little gravely. * I am going out to our army in 
the East' 

* Indeed!' And she turned a flushed face to 
his. *I shall be quite proud to have a dear friend 
in the wars — ^but anxious, too. You will write to 
me often, will you not ? Ah ! you cannot think 
how long and weary your silence seemed after you 
went away before.' 

^Didit, EUen?' he said. 

' Have you seen Mr. Western lately ?' she asked, 
laughing again. * How good it was of you to send 
me such a pleasant envoy !' She went on then to 
talk about Miss Pidgrief, and to ask him, could he 
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tell her whether No. Seven's cough was better, 
and how was Louis; and were Mr. Grammage's 
spirits improved; and would he be sure and 
remind Mr. Western that the season for lectures 
would soon be round again, and that he was very 
popular in Guiltcross ? With no little wonder, he 
yet entered gaily into her spirit, and they walked 
on, talking and laughing naturally as the oldest 
friends. 

' But we are not going homewards, Ellen,' he 
said, at last. 

* Yes, indeed,' she told him, with a smile, * we 
are.' 

*My dear,' he said, *we are walking directly 
away from Gridstone's house ' 

'And towards Crows' Hall. It is more my 
home than North Street now. Captain Steele.' 

* Crows' Hall !' he repeated, with a great start. 

* Yes ; Mrs. Cockerton took me there, and made 
me known to them. And they are all my very 
dear friends now. It is for my kind doctor, 
Marion Goodeve, that I am glad of all your com- 
pliments.' 

* For Marion Goodeve !' he echoed, with white 
lips, and eyes that, before they met hers, had 
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looked back in their old startled &sliion over his 
shoulder, as for a sight she could see as little as 
her ears could hear the sound of the footsteps that, 
in his fancy, had gathered thick and many 
suddenly behind him. 

*Tou will come with me and see them?* she 
said. * They know you quite well. Captain Steele.' 

He feU back, as if these words had startled him 
beyond forbearance. ' Know me,' he cried, ' it is 
impossible 1 You have not dared to tell them — r— ' 

He stopped then as suddenly, reassured by 
her look of wonder and alarm. 

* Only by reputation, Captain Steele,' she said, 
timidly. *Have I done wrong to talk to them of 
you? I am very sorry, but they have been so 
much to me, that I could not have a secret from 
them.' 

* My dear,' he said, and he forced his white lips 
to smile, and turned aside to wipe, with a hasty 
gesture, the perspiration that had sprung to his 
brow — * My dear EUen, we have fallen into some 
siUy misunderstanding. And I am afraid I haven't 
time to explain it ; for I must be back in London 
to-night, and it would look bad if Gridstone should 
hear I had been in Guiltcross without seeing him, 
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and nngratefdl if I neglected Mrs. Cockerton. 
But I will not keep you from your friends,' and 
he held out his hand. 

But she put her arm in his again.' 

*I have only one friend when you are by, 
Captain Steele,' she said, firmly. ' I will go with 
you, if you cannot come with me ; I have so much 
to tell you on the way, you know.' It was, gene- 
rally, of her present content and happiness, of the 
fair future she thought she saw before her, of her 
perfect freedom from care, of Lydia Gridstone's 
imceasing kindness to her, and her guardian's 
anxious study for her comfort. ' I cannot express 
a want that he doesn't hasten to meet it. Captain 
Steele ; I can scarcely hint a wish, but he will, at 
any cost of expense and trouble, endeavour to 
gratify it. He is so good and thoughtful, that I 
sometimes feel quite concerned at the ungrateful 
return I make him. For I do not like Mr. Grid- 
stone — ^I cannot, and yet I'm sure I have no reason 
for it.' 

* I dare say,' he said ; ' Dr. Fell had a friend, 
you remember, in just such a dilemma.' 

* No ; who was Dr. Fell ?' she asked. 
Captain Steele laughed, yet with a little blush. 
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* By Jove ! I don't know, Ellen. I've come across 
him in my reading, I suppose, but I don't know 
where. I'm a poor scholar — ^I've no memory for 
anything. But, of course you've got an " English 
History " at home, my dear ?' 

On his way back to London that night, Captain 
Steele must have been found by his fellow-travel- 
lers a somewhat churlish, dull companion. He 
leant back in the comer of the carriage, saying 
to himself now and then, with a moody face, 

' It was wrong. I knew this would be a luck- 
less journey. I would to Heaven I had never 
taken it.' 

He was silent and reserved with Philip Western 
when he questioned him about it, chiefly saying 
that he had better not have gone to Guiltcross — 
that he was very sorry that he had — ^that he 
would not go again. 

The librarian had as little curiosity in his 
temperament as most men; but it did occur to 
him that his friend was a little inconsistent, and 
that there must be a reason for it which he should 
like to know, when, next morning. Captain John 
Steele, leaning out of the window, in the sunshine, 
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chose to quarrel violently with the London air, 
to draw nnfavonrable comparisons between it and 
that of the country, and to confess that he had 
half a mind to take another ran to Gniltcross, and 
would yet, if the War Office people gave him 
time. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

IN WHICH WE TRAVEL SEVERAL STAGES ON 
TIE ROAD TO RUIN. 

If folly had no ^raver consequences, surely it 
could not be too nuch reprobated for the moral 
cowards it makes us. Here was Campbell Goodeve, 
awakened, remorseM,peiiitent, yet lacking courage 
to iace and own the truth, clinging rather with 
fisdnt hope to the chaices of an improbable acci- 
dent befriending him. Tiat he should pull through 
his examination somehow when the time came — 
that> at the worst, a bettor opportunity of telling 
his situation at home than the present one would 
offer itself — ^were contingenies the most unlikely ; 
yet his dread of confessing \is failure and facing 
his father's bitter grief was sogreat, that he clung 
to them even hopefully. HL heart sickened at 
the thought of the deceit hi practised, of the 
loving ones whom he wronged the poor lying 
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Tviles he was obliged to use to assure a hard or 
postpone an imploring creditor, the smiling face 
he forced himself to wear to hide ai aching, 
anxious heart. Over and again had he sat down, 
pen in hand, to tell the worst ; as often had his 
courage felled him, and the few weel's' respite yet 
at his command been accepted at any cost. He 
knew, full well too, that his j^resent nervous, 
unstrung condition made his clance of passing 
his examination, already suffiAontly desperate, 
altogether hopeless. He trie^' to read — he had 
known instances of men whise eleventh hour of 
work had sulBSced to bring them in a line with 
others who had toiled froir the first. But in the 
quiet of his room, his blhd father's white face, 
aunt Marion's strange, toi^hing words of warning 
and appeal, so haunted'and disturbed him, that 
he was glad to close t/o book whose very pages 
reflected them and liothing else, and hurry 
amongst his friends. .' There were a few of them 
who shook their herfs at his reckless gaiety, but 
the majority had a irm faith in their fe,vourite's 
luck — your idle mfei are fatalists ever — and re- 
fused to believe tjktt Fortune would or could feil 
Campbell GoodeV in any need. [ He began him- 
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self to think so, too. He had but to keep his 
courage up, and all would be well ; to shut his 
eyes to the possibility of failure, and success be 
certain. Anyhow, it was too late for caution to 
help him ; he must depend on daring now. For 
iJie day of the examination drew near. With a 
prescience of defeat he had led them at home to 
believe that it would not take place for some 
weeks later than the real time. And so it 
happened that at Crows' Hall they all slept peace- 
fully on that summer night, heedless that their 
boy lay restless and fevered, too timid to despair, 
and yet not daring to hope, longing for the dawn 
of the day he would have given worlds to have 
deferred. Haggard and jaded, he arose at last ; 
and with the false courage of a gambler, who sees 
but an improbable chance between him and ruin, 
sought the presence of the examiners. 

Mr. Gammage was not due at Oldboys Charity 
for a good moiith, when, one evening, the matron 
was surprised, and certainly not over-pleased, to 
see him cross the decayed square with a very 
jaunty step, kissing his dirty hand to her vigor- 
ously. Full of wonder at his altered manner — 
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for Mr. Oammage, like your men of wit and 
humour generally, kept his high spirits for public 
life — Miss Pidgrief met him at the doorway. 

'Good evening, Sara/ said Mr. Grammage, 
gaily. * I may claim the privilege which my pos- 
session of Shusan gave me.' And he approached 
and touched Miss Pidgrief s face. ' Sahara, I am 
come to ask your congratulations ; something has 
turned up at last. I have got an appointment' 

' An appointment, John I' 

' Of a porochial nature, Sara.' Mr. Grammage 
paused, and drew himself up sti£3y. ' Connected 
as I now am with the Church, officially as well as 
firom principle and affection, it would iU become 
me% Sara, to give way to pride, or to cherish resent- 
ment But in justice to myself— for I have been 
misrepresented, Sara — ^I cannot help feeling 
pleased at this proof of public confidence/ 

The matron was a little excited, naturally. 
Next to good ibrtune befiiending her p^sonally, 
any &vours it might extend to Mr. Grammage 
must indirectly benefit her. ' What do you mev^ 
J(Asi T she asked ; ' why don^t yoa tell me at 
once?* 

^ I beg your pardon^ Sara,' said Mr. Gfammage, 
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a little stiffly ; ' but I am a man, and I have been 
misrepresented — ^I might even say calumniated. 
By Mrs. 'Enry Kdgrief, for instance.' 

* Never mind her. What is your appointment, 
John?' 

^ Beadle^ Sahara.' 

* Beadle.' 

* Porochial beadle of St Biddulph, South'ark ; 
temporarily, Sara, dooring the illness of that 
official. But I have it on the best authority that 
my principal cannot be looked for to recover, and 
that his illness is pretty certain to be of a very 
lingering character.' 

*Poor thing,' said Miss Kdgrief, thoughtlessly ; 
' that's sad.' 

^Not for his deputy, Sara,' said Mr. Gammage, 
jauntily. * I 'ave your congratulations ?' 

* Of course, John ; I am delighted, to be sure.' 

* It's customary,' suggested Mr. Gammage, 
civilly — * I make every allowance for your inex- 
perience—but it's customary, I believe, upon 
'appy occasions like these, to exchange good 
wishes over glasses of something 'ot or cold, ac- 
cording to the season or individual tastes.' 

The matron's face fell, but she would not be 
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hard upon her kinsman then, and before long a 
little feast in his honour was extemporized. ^ And 
how,' said iliss Pidgrief, * how in the world did 
you get this post, John ?' 

Mr. Gammage waved his hand airily. 'A 
deputy was wanted, and I was conferred with upon 
the appointment. A reputation for general utility 
is pretty sure to be valuable in the long run, 
Sara/ 

* Of course,' said the matron, wonderingly. * And 
I suppose, John, the requirements were few ?* 

' Well, no ; they was exacting, rather. To b^in 
with, a good figure, to do justice to — ^to the uni- 
form, and a commanding manner, to awe the 
children, was considered indispensable.' 

'And the pay, John?' 

^ Well, the pay is not 'andsome,' said Mr. Gram- 
mage, candidly ; ^ that is a drawback, 1 confessL 
But the dooty is light and agreeable ; and belong- 
ing to the Churt^, even in a subordinate capacity, 
is a high privilege, Sara«' 

^ Of course,' assented Miss Pidgrief, determined 
to be pleased ; ' and Fm sure I haven^ been so 
delighted with anything since Louis passed his 
examination so creditably.' 
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' You expect that young man here, Sara ?' asked 
Mr. Gammage. 

' Almost directly. Have you had enough, John, 
please?' asked the matron, timidly. ' I had better 
clear these things away before he comes, perhaps ;' 
and Mr. Q-ammage assenting ruefully, Miss Pid- 
grief hurried the glasses away. But her kinsman 
still lingered. 'Sara,' he said, 'last time I left 
the Charity, I can't tell you how 'urt my feelings 
were. It's a great misfortune to have a sensitive 
disposition !' 

* I am very sorry, John. I had no wish to pain you.' 

* I forgave you, Sara, freely. It's 'ard, I said 
to myself, but perhaps I have deserved it. 'Ence- 
forth it shall be my ambition to be admitted to 
the *ome of Shusan's sister as her equal, not her 
pensioner, Sahara. That ambition have been 
realized. And if I ask a favour now, I do it con- 
fidently, putting it as a temporary accommodation, 
to be repaid with interest, for which I shall be 
'appy to give you my bill in a straightforward, 
gentlemanly manner.' 

The matron's face feU perceptibly. 'That 
sounds like wanting money, John,' she said ; * and 
I am so poor !' 
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* A mere temporary accommodation/ Mr. Gam- 
mage reminded her, reproachfully, *for which I 
offer you the amplest security.' 

* But I have no money to lend you, John,' she said. 

*A mutually beneficial arrangement,' he con- 
tinued, * which should not be regarded in the light 
of current expenditure so much as a judicious 
investment of savings.' 

She shook her head. * I must be firm, John. I 
have no savings. To lend to you, I must be a 
borrower myseE' 

He caught at the suggestion. * And you have 
so many friends who would consider it quite a 
privilege to oblige you, Sara.' 

' Eh I but I will never ask them,' said the little 
lady, flushing angrily. * You persecute me always, 
John. I might have known you would not have 
come here else. You're a bad, designing man, and 
this is a scheme to rob me. I don't believe you're 
a beadle at all, there ! although, perhaps, that's 
paying you a compliment rather than not.' And 
the matron, thus suddenly aroused, turned upon 
Mr. Gammage fiercely. 

That gentleman, although, no doubt, taken 
aback at this unexpected outburst on his long- 
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patient kinswoman's part, by no means gave up 
all hope of turning her to his will. He looked the 
picture of misery as he said, * A robber — ^a bad 
designing man — not a beadle I But it's my fault, 
for hoping to be prosperous and 'appy. Fate is 
agen me always.' 

* Nonsense,' said the matron, testily; 'ifs 
nothing but the consequence of your long miscon- 
duct' 

*Go it!' cried Mr. Gammage, recklessly; "it 
me again. It's hard, but I can bear it from your 
'and, Sara.' 

* Nonsense,' she said again. ' Don't be a fool, 
John. Tell me how much money you want, and 
what you want it for.' 

* I never said I wanted money, Sara,' said Mr. 
Gammage, reproachfully. * I merely invited you 
to join in a little arrangement of a commercial 
character that should enable me with propriety to 
assume the proud position that has fallen to my 
lot.' 

* I don't understand you, John,' said the matron, 
more calmly. 

'Look at my clothes, Sahara. Are they soot- 
able for an ecclesiastical functionary, 'owever 
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bumble ?' They were very shabby, eertamly, and 
the matron was forced to admit it. ' I had hoped 
to have had your help in a little temporary ac- 
commodation — ^in reference to a tailor. I can't 
disgrace the cloth, Sara. You'll allow that ? On 
Sundays and public occasions I am provided with 
canonicals — ^if I may be allowed the use of that 
term — prussian blue, with gold fixings, and shorts 
of crimson plush ; but I cannot expect to be re- 
spected in the parish or to awe the children dooly 
if I am seen on week days in 'abiliments like 
these. That's all. But I can give up the ap- 
pointment, Sara.' 

* That's a pity, of course ; but how can I prevent 
it?' 

' And for what I may be forced to do after that 
I won't be held responsible, Sara,' continued Mr. 
Gammage, in a hollow voice. * I can't bear to 
think of my former life without a' shudder ; and I 
had hoped the future would ha' been so different. 
I can bear a good deal, but a man's n&ture has its 
limit of endoorance, and I don't think I can stand 
much more. I remember the time — ^it's not so 
long ago — that I couldn't so much as cross South- 
'ark Bridge to come here, without stopping 
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to look at the water, and — and to think about 
it/ 

* It's a pity you didn't make up your mind to 
drink it, John.' 

* Drink 2V,' cried Mr. Gammage, horrified, and 
not unnaturally. 

* Well ' — and the matron qualified her remark 
— * water generally.' 

Mr. Gammage rose. ' Sahara,' he said, gloomily, 
* I think I'd better go. That last rematk shows 
an unconcern for my difficulties that sounds un- 
feeling, even if — as I 'ope, for the credit of human 
nature generally — ^it is made in ignorance of them. 
Anyhow, I forgive you. Good-bye; God bless 
you, Sara ! I — I never thought to have parted 
from Shusan's sister thus!' and Mr, Gammage, 
with a great effort to be firm, looked as if he were 
half inclined to take a step towards the door. 

The matron began to look irresolute, and then 
— ^it had been so always — made up her mind to 
yield. * There, sit down, John,' she said. ' It is 
very hard, but I will try and help you this time. 
It will be the last, I hope.' 

* 'Eaven bless you !' said Mr. Gammage, wiping 
an eye that always had enough floating moisture 
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to form a tear, while his voice shook effectively — 
no difficult matter either. ^ It shall be the last, 
Sahara.' 

* There-! that will do. Put your handkerchief 
away, will you ? I hear Louis coming.' 

Mr. Gammage recovered his composure with 
surprising alacrity as his young kinsman entered. 
The lad was changed since we last saw him — 
greatly. In his more confident gait, his bolder 
bearing, and the thoughtful expression of his 
boyish, handsome face, were signs of a manhood in 
advance of Louis Hardway's years. He was very 
kind to Miss Pidgrief ; but the matron saw with 
increasing dismay, that he stooped now to please 
and gratify her, and wondered to find that the 
love she once claimed as her right she was glad to 
receive gratefully, almost as an act of con- 
descension on her darling's part. He nodded care- 
lessly to Mr. Gammage, and threw himself into a 
chair, a little weariedly. 

'My dear,' said the matron, *you are tired. 
You overwork yourself, Louis. But it wiQ all 
come right in time.' 

He shrugged his shoulders. 'Aunt,' he said, 
* I have seen the Warden's people to-day.' 
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Miss Kdgrief received this news with a doubtfiil 
figwje. * Indeed, Louis I Where ?' 

'They came down to the hospital in their 
carriage upon some business or another. They 
were pleased to recognize me. The Warden gave 
me two fingers of his left glove to embrace, and 
Miss Julia curved her spine ; it might have been 
to me — ^Lord knows. All the fellows saw it, and 
I was very proud.' 

* Why do you heed them, Louis ?' 

* Do I ?' he asked with a strange smile. * The 
Warden asked me to dinner, next week.' 

* You will not go, Loiiis ?' 

* Why not, aunt? Are you afraid I shall dis- 
grace myseK, and make the flunkies blush for me ?' 

a am afraid of nothing of the sort, Louis,' she 
said, warmly. * You are as good and well bred as 
the proudest of them.' 

He laughjed, and shook his head; but Miss 
Pidgrie^ with a flushed face, went on. * And I 
wish they would keep away from you now, as they 
have done these many years, when their notice 
might have been useful to you, Louis, and let you 
work your way up to them, and better than they are, 
as you can and will, my dear, I know. Thank them 
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for nothing, I say. The time will come, Louis, when 
greater folks will press for a grasp of your hand, 
and handsomer girls than she is bid for your smile.' 
And the honest fece flushed at these fancies of her 
darling's triumph. 

' Hush, aunt ! It is not her fault. It's just the 
way of the world, you know.' 

* I can't see that, Louis ' 

' No ?' he interrupted her ; * I should have said 
of their world, not yours, dear aunt' And, with 
no little feeling in his voice and manner, he rose 
and kissed her face. ' There ! I was a fool to let 
them worry me, and we will drop them as they do 
me, if you please. Are you going, sir?' For Mr. 
Gammage was evidently ill at ease in his young 
kinsman's presence, and anxious to escape. 

*Your uncle, Louis,' said the matron, kindly, 
* has brought me news you will be too glad to hear. 
He has been made a ' 

* Public functionary,' interposed Mr. Gammage, 
hastilv. ' We needn't trouble Mr. Louis with the 
particulars, Sara.' 

' Public, eh ?' said Louis, meaningly. * Well, 
that isn't very startling news for those who know 
Mr. Gummage's habits, aunt. 'And pray, sir, to 
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what tavern in especial have you attached your- 
self?' 

* To none, sir/ said Mr. Gammage, loftily. * I 
used the word unadvisedly. I should have said, 
porochial — inferior porochial — functionary, Mr. 
Louis. But we will drop that subject with the 
other, if you please. I wanted to see you upon 
another, sir. A friend of mine across the water, 
who lets lodgings — my principal indeed, Sahara — is 
a little anxious about his drawing-room floor.' 

*Why doesn't he consult his builder, then, or 
send for the district surveyor ?' 

* Meaning lodger, Mr. Louis,' said Mr. Gammage, 
correcting himself in some Uttle confusion, while 
the matron looked at the two, wonderiug what new 
strange humour possessed her lad ; ^ a young mau, 
who came about a fortnight ago, with a small 
carpet-bag, and very low spirits. Since then he's 
took to his bed, and gets worse every day. He 
has no friends, aperiently, never gets any letters, 
and gives the name of Jones — John Jones.* 

'Well,' said Louis, 'I can't say the name's 
altogether unfamiliar to me ; but ' 

* Stay a moment, Mr. Louis. Being in doubt, 
they consulted me — having a reputation for 
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general utility, Sara. Acting under my advice, 
they examined his bag, and found some books, 
with his name scratched out, but the words " St. 
James's Hospital " left.' 

'Eh?' 

' And his clothes were marked with initials that 
couldn't be made to agree with John Jones, any- 
how, Mr. Louis, so far as I can see. They are 
C. G., with five small dots, and a little b.' 

Louis Hardway sterted up with an exclamation. 
* By Jove !' he cried, ' that must be poor Gtx)d- 
eve. Why, we all thought he had gone home.' 

* Goodeve,' said the matron ; * not the poor 
feUow ' 

* Who was gravelled the other day, aunt. The 
best fellow in the world — ^the kindest Mend to me. 
I don't know what I should have done without 
him.' And the young fellow, in his excitement, 
ran over a score of instances of his poor comrade's 
generous disposition. ' We all knew he was cut, 
and deeply, too, but I never thought he would 
have taken it to heart like this. What's to be 
done, aunt ? I'll go to him at once.' 

* Did you say he was very ill, John?' asked the 
matron. 
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* Yes ; and low, too, in his mind, Sara/ 

* And he has no mother, sister, friend, to nurse 
him? 

* D^vil a — ^I should say, no, certainly not,' said 
Mr. Gkmmage, correcting himself with a blush. 

* My dear,' said the matron, appealing to Louis, 
* don't y*u think I'd better go, just at first, to pave 
the way br you, and make your work easier ? I 
don't wish to intrude, of course.' 

' My detr aunt,' cried Louis, stopping to kiss 
her again, 'you have the best head in the world, I 
think, and he kindest heart. Why, that's the 
very^thing. If we were to talk about it for hours, 
we couldn't Kt upon a better chance for the poor 
fellow.' He ms so anxious for his friend, and so 
impatient to s<e succour on its way to him in his 
need, that he woild scarcely give the matron time 
to collect some imple remedies and homely com- 
forts that her lonj experience taught her would be 
useful in a sick-Dom. A cab was waiting at the 
gate long before thse were ready, and when they 
were, Louis forced Ir. Gammage, the matron and 
her packages, into t, shut the door hastily, and 
bade the driver hurrj to their destination. 

Little passed betwen Miss Pidgrief and her 
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companion on their way to poor Campbell Grodd- 
eve. Mr. Gammage, finding himself, much t) his 
astonishment, suddenly embarked upon a ehari- 
table errand, busied himself in composirg his 
features into an aspect befitting that character of 
the good Samaritan which he felt bound toassume. 
They were a long whUe threading tieir way 
through the crowded, narrow City streets, and 
experienced considerable difficulty in behg ferried 
across the broader channels of its trafic ; but at 
last, when they had crossed the river they found 
themselves in a quieter neighbourhood — a back- 
water, as it were, of the swift, turJid stream of 
life that swept by near it. They piiled up before 
one of a dull row of shabby houses and Miss Kd- 
grief was ushered by Mr. Gamjaage into the 
presence of a thin, shrewish womHn and her hus- 
band, the invalid beadle, a stolt, elderly man, 
who was, to the matron's experi^ced eye, tending 
to apoplexy so palpably that gfce was convinced 
her kinsman's lease of his net office would be a 
short one. On their way upstairs to Campbell's 
room, she questioned the shrfwish mistress of the 
house about her poor patient ' I hope he's better 
ma'am ?' she said. 
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*No; worse,' was the reply. 'He wanders in 
his head, and talks sich nonsense, that I should 
ha' sent for a doctor, if I'd thought he could ha' 
paid for one.' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

CAMPBELL GOODEVE CHANGES HIS MIND, AND 

WE TUBN BACK. 

Undeb the windows of Pipps's Library was a cool, 
grateful shade on the sunniest summer day. 
Thither, when burnt out of their quarters, the 
Oldboys would come and sit in their shirt-sleeves 
— your idle men, as a rule, may be said to strip 
to life on far less provocation than the workers — 
the incense from their pipes stealing into the 
Library, where the gray, dusty students sat labo- 
riously amassing facts which were never to be 
put to any practical use in this world. 

As soon as Campbell Goodeve got better, his 
kind, simple friends were impatient to bring him 
to the Charity. He was a little unwilling at first, 
but before long he began to appreciate the rest 
and peace he found within its wicket-gate, and 
was glad to spend almost all his leisure there. 
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He soon grew familiar with the kind-hearted 
librarian, and looked forward to the evening pipe 
with him as the sole amusement he allowed him- 
self the one grateful refreshment of the day's toil. 
The Oldboys made much of the young man in 
their simple fashion ; Miss Pidgrief tended him 
assiduously, and Louis brought him cheering news 
of the sympathy which the hospital lecturers and 
his comrades felt for him in his misfortune, and 
the confidence they all expressed in his ability 
to recover his lost position, if he would apply 
himself to the task. For Campbell Goodeve had 
been popular, not only with his fellows, but with 
the hospital rulers. His weakness had been folly, 
never vice ; and they were ready to make every 
allowance for the bright-faced, handsome lad, whom 
they, with the world, had done their best to pet 
and spoiL 

He was working hard now, with so firm a pur- 
pose, that success was but a question of time. As 
yet, he had been able to keep the bad news from 
the dear ones at home. In the height of his 
illness he had forced his aching head, and steeled 
his weak hand, to write them a few cheering 
words, with which they — ^innocently pleased that 
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their lad should give them any time whatever 
from his books — ^were quite content. He had 
exacted a promise from Miss Pidgrief — it was a 
condition, indeed, of his accepting any aid fix)m 
her — ^that she should keep his secret, and leave 
him to break the news of his disgrace himself 
some day. Some day ! the thought of it might 
well retard his recovery, and keep his face pale 
and his brow laden with care, long after the 
doctors had pronounced him recovered, and Miss 
Pidgrief abdicated her functions of nurse. 

And Campbell Goodeve had other and nearer 
cares, if possible, of which his honest friends knew 
nothing. His debts pressed heavily upon him. 
It taxed his utmost ingenuity to gain even this 
respite from his creditors, and to keep them from 
referring their claims to his blind father. He 
never opened a letter from any of them at home 
without a sickly fear that his care had crossed the 
moat of Crows' HaU, and knocked at the old 
gate. It would come to that in the long run, he 
knew; but he still battled hard with inevitable 
fate for the further respite of a month, a week, a 
day, an hour, as a wretch doomed to die clings 
desperately to every moment of a life he never 
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valued until he knows he is about to lose 
it. 

In his present humour, Campbell Groodeve was 
no bad adviser for Louis Hardway, impatient of his 
life, irritated at the anomalous social position he 
held, prone to quarrel with the world that would 
remember it, and bring it to his recollection at 
every other onward step he took. The lad was 
wont to give his confidences to his companion in 
that taunting, satirical tone, that had of late be- 
come familiar to him when he talked of the world 
outside the Charity walls. 

* You were here when they came the other day, 
Goodeve ?' They were talking of a recent visit 
of the Warden, his carriage, wife, and daughter, 
to the Charity. 

* Of course I was,' said Campbell, laughing. 

' What are you laughing at, Goodeve T asked 
Louis — * you didn't hear all I said.' 

*My dear fellow, I heard quite enough,' said 
the other. 

^I gave them my mind — why not?' said the 
young man. * It will do her no harm, I think. 
She had her hand upon my arm — it is a pretty 
hand, eh, Goodeve? — and she peeped into pooi 
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old Hautboy's quarters, and drew back with a 
little shudder. It annoyed me, I tell you. Good- 
eve. ** The horrid place," she said, " who would 
ever live there, I wonder?" " My father wished 
very much," I said. He was first cousin to the 
Warden, you know, Goodeve, and they were 
college friends, and rivals in love. " They would 
have elected him an Oldboy, I believe. Miss 
Julia, only he drank so much." You should have 
seen how quickly the little hand slipped off my 
arm ! " Aunt," I said, " where are your salts ? — 
Miss Julia is rather faint, I think." But she re- 
covered, and went to mamma in a huff.' 

' I should think so, Hardway.' 

*Why? I tell you, my poor rascally father 
and hers were at college together ; and it was 
just the Warden's luck that he was ugly, and too 
much a fool to be anything but respectable, that 
he was looked upon by the world as a safe man, 
and married a fortune ; while the other was a 
handsome, clever fellow, whom every one did 
their best to spoil. I couldn't help remembering 
it when I saw the Warden walk through these old 
feUows, all bending and uncovering their gray 
heads as he passed.' 
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* Oome, that was not his fault, Hardway,' said 
Groodeye. He could not feel as the other did, 
you see. He had been bom and bred in a country 
Tillage, of which his family was chief, and he was 
aocustomed, with them, to take the hotoos of their 
humbler neighbours as a matter of daily course and 
homage. 

* He came to me at last,' continued the young 
man, * and threw out a finger of his confounded 
glove. " Ah ! Mr. Louis," he said, " how do ? 
Glad to see you. Hope to see you oftener, Mr. 
Louis ; hear good accounts of the young man " — 
this to poor aunt Kdgrief, who stood kotooing by 
— " come and dine with us ; knife and fork always 
laid for you. Come this evening, Mr. Louis." 
But I said, " Thankye, doctor; much obliged, but 
I cannot" " Eh ! cannot, cannot ; why not ? 
Don't understand." " I am engaged, sir." " En- 
gaged! eh, engaged?" "Aunt Pidgrief, here, 
expects me, doctor," I said ; " and it wouldn't be 
fair to disappoint her. Didn't you say you had 
got some meat for dinner on purpose for me, aimt 
Pidgrief, and two pennyworth of new potatoes ?" 
And then he went off in a huff, too ; and, by Jove ! 
you should have seen her face, Goodeve.' 
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Campbell was watcliirig his companion anxiously, 
and with some little wonder. This was a case for 
which he nor any one could do little. But his own 
trouble was making him thoughtful of others, and 
it was with an anxious face that, leaving Hardway, 
he mounted the stairs to the librarian's room. He 
could not help talking of him to Philip Western ; 
of Louis's impatience of control and discipline ; 
his reckless expenditure of his small means. His 
mind was changing upon these subjects now. He 
could see before his friend perils to which he had 
fallen victim. * I don't wish to be too hasty, Mr. 
Western,' he said, after they had been talking of 
Louis for some time ; * but I hope that he may 
not be going vyrong.' 

*Eh! so do I,' said the librarian, with Miss 
Pidgrief in his mind. * Why, it would kill the 
little Woman over the way. Can't you do anything 
for him, Mr. Goodeve ?' 

* Well, I have tried, sir,' said Campbell. * " Look 
here, Hardway," I've said to him, " this sort of 
thing doesn't pay, as I have made out for myself. 
It's all very well for a time, but you come to Ae 
bottom of the scrip at last, whether of health or 
money." And the husks are bitter eating, Mr. 
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Western, aint they ?' asked poor Cam, recurring 
to his own personal experience. 

^ Well ! there's no doubt of that,' admitted the 
librarian, half inclined to laugh at the young man's 
words, yet struck, too, with his earnest manner, 
and the deep groan that had accompanied them. 
* But, my dear lad, how in the world should you 
know so much about it ? 

It came out then. It had been trembling on his 
lips so often, and fell from them now, almost de- 
spite his wiU, this young prodigal's story of his 
excess, punishment, and bitter penitence. 

At Crows' Hall, Ellen Barker, always a 
welcome, had now become a constant, guest, 
time-tied, firmly seated in the affections of 
all the pleasant, happy household. By prac- 
tice, aided by a hearty willingness to learn, she 
had come to know how to minister to its kind 
courtly master ; to be useful to Marion in a score 
of simple, unobtrusive ways ; to share the hearts 
of the twin sisters, and even to win a limited 
portion of Mrs. Paul Goodeve's confidence. * I'm 
sorry I can't give you more, my dear,' said that 
lady ; * but it's your own fault. I can't give my 

VOL. II. K 
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confidence where it is not fully reciprocated ; and 
you are so close, you know. There ! don't at- 
tempt to excuse yourself. You chose to take 
Marion Goodeve for your model, and you're an 
apt scholar. I may not think much of your judg- 
ment, but I sha'n't quarrel with you for all that. 
For you're a good Utile thing, Barker, and willing 
to be useful. That last piece of work you did for 
me was very nicely done, and you'll always find 
me pleased to receive your little acts of attention. 
It helps to keep you employed, too, my dear, and 
there's nothing worse than indolence for the young 
— the very young, I mean, you know.' 

It was Mrs. Paul Goodeve's fashion, an aggravat- 
ing one, but common enough, to refuse persist- 
ently to accept people at their own estimate of 
themselves. Just as there is a stand-point at which 
our painted portraits look their best, so there is 
always one from which we would desire to have 
our characters regarded, and our life's actions 
viewed. It is a moral weakness, of coicrse, akin to 
that every-day obtuseness which all the looking- 
glasses in the world will not correct, which gives a 
CaHban courage to rival Ferdinand, and inspires 
Malvolio with undue confidence in his legs ; but it 
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IS in some way or other, common to and cherished 
by ns all. But Mrs. Paul Goodeve set her face 
against any such indulgence ruthlessly. Marion 
Goodeve might, if she pleased, assume a calmness, 
abnost imconcern of manner, as if no anxiety cost 
her sleepless hours, far less nights; Mrs. Paul 
MDiled knowingly, and persisted in regarding her 
as beset with difficulty, and racked with care. 
Frank Eden might choose to be considered by the 
world as a young clergyman of ample present 
means and fair future expectations; Mrs. Paul 
would look at him in no other light than as a 
poor curate, to whom each week's washing bill was 
a Monday morning's evil ample for the day. And 
so, because Ellen Barker, in the flush of her 
present happiness, would sometimes forget, if 
indeed she had ever seriously thought of, her 
comparative friendlessness, her want of family 
fortune, or an assured position in life, Mrs. Paul 
made it her business every now and then, to call 
Ellen to a proper recollection of them, by regard- 
ing her as a good little insignificant body, whom 
they loved and bore with for pity's sake — a disci- 
pline, no doubt, good for her, as for all of us, but 
hard to bear withal. 
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So that upon this occasion, as often before, she 
left Mrs. Paul, and went her way with so hot a 
heart and flushed a face that Marion, meeting her, 
was fain to ask the cause; but Ellen put the 
question by with a laugh, and would not answer it. 
Pressed yet more hardly by her friend, she put a 
question in her turn. * If you please, Miss Good- 
eve ' — for our Ellen was become somewhat of a 
humourist — * what do thistles grow for ?' 

* Why,' said Marion bluntly and literally, * for the 
donkeys, I suppose, my dear.' 

* Thank you;' and she made her comforter a 
little curtsy, for she could be angry with the airs 
of pride and consequence she gave herself, and 
grateful, after a fashion, to Mrs. Paul Goodeve for 
correcting them. * But, if you please. Miss Good- 
eve,' she said, putting her hand through her com- 
panion's arm, and leading her to a quiet part of 
the garden, by the moat's edge, * I want to speak 
to you — on a little matter of business.' 

* Of business, my love ?' 

* Yes. You — you hare not forgotten the poor 
little story of my life you would have me tell you ?' 

* Not a word of it, my dear.' 

* Then you remember that curious stage of it on 
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my way from Belgium here with Captam Steele- 



a sort of hospital for aged men, called Oldboys 
Charity?' 

* Of course I do.' 

'And a good soul there who took me in and 
comforted me, and made me happy ; its matron — 
Miss Pidgrief ?' 

* I am not likely to forget her, Ellen,' said her 
companion, laughing. 

* She has written to me. I am afraid I left the 
letter at home,' said Ellen, with a little blush; 
^ but it concerns you more than it does me. I 
fancy Miss Rdgrief must be the sort of woman 
that we hear of sometimes, going about doing good 
to others. And, somehow, she has fallen upon — 
upon Mr. Campbell Goodeve.' 

* Upon Campbell ?' 

* Yes. I hope I may not frighten you ; but I 
had better make haste, I think, and get over the 
worst for the better news that are to follow. Mr. 
Goodeve has failed in doing something that he 
ought to have done, and he has been very ill, I 
am afraid ; but he is better now. Only he is still 
unhappy, it seems, and, for some reason, he doesn't 
wish any of you to know it, and Miss Pidgrief 
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piomised not to write to you about it. But she 
never promised not to write to me, and she has ; 
and what else can I do but tell you? Miss Grood- 
eve — dear Marion, I have frightened you ; but it 
was right for me to tell you, surely.' For Zkf arion's 
head had sunk on Ellen's shoulder, and she was^ 
shaking like a lea£ 

' Hush ! don't take any notice of mfe, please^ — 
some one may see us. Let me rest so^ for a little 
while. Campbell ill I unhappy ! and with 
strangers I — ^this is terrible. Thank you;' — ^for 
Ellen had led her to a seat. * Will ^ou leave me 
for a few minutes ? Don't go far away ; I shall be 
better soon.' And, obedient to her wish, Ellen 
strolled to the little summer-hous^ that was built 
over the waters of the moat. 

It is a very serious thing to admit the heroine 
of one's story to be guilty of falsehood ; but I am 
afraid to say that, in this instknce, there is no 
escaping it, for Ellen no sooner found herself alone 
in the summer-house, than Aie took from the 
bosom of her dress the very letter which, I am 
sorry to say, she told Miss G6odeve had been left 
at home, and read it again. Correcting Mis§ 
Kdgrief 8 spelling only, it r^n thus : — 
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•Oldboyg Charity, July 15th. 

*The matron of Oldboys Charity presents her 
compliments to Miss Barker — who, very likely, 
wiU not remember anything of her — ^and hopes 
that she will excuse Miss Fidgrief s taking this 
great liberty of addressing her. But Miss Fidgrief 
hastens to state that she is emboldened to take it 
by the ad^ce of Mr. Philip Western, librarian of 
Pipps's, who may be better remembered by Miss 
Barker. Mss Pidgrief also offers Miss Barker 
many apologjes for addressing her upon the subject 
of this lettei, which is a young gentleman — a 
particular hospital friend of Miss P.'s dear nephew, 
Louis Hardwaj — ^by name Campbell Goodeve, who 
IS, with his friBnds, the matron concludes, well 
known to Miss 3. Being under a pledge to Mr. 
Groodeve— on wuch express condition alone he 
would allow her to help and nurse him — ^not to 
make his dtuatim known to his family. Miss 
Pidgrief addressefc herseK to her present corre- 
spondent, and letres the matter in her hands 
entirely. Miss P. i emboldened to do this by the 
feet, which she divulges in the strictest confidence, 
that, in the worst stige of Mr. Goodeve's illness,' 
— ^it was at these W(rds the reader's heart beat 
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tumultuously — ^Miss Barker's name was more 
frequently on his lips than any other. After these 
remarks, Miss P. proceeds to state, without fiirther 
ceremony, that Mr. Goodeve was plucked at his 
late examination. But the matron is afraid, and 
so is Mr. Western, that the young gentleman is 
troubled with other cares, of a pecuniary nature, 
which prevent his getting better. Aad this is 
all Miss Pidgrief feels herself at liberty to 
say; 

* Miss Barker may be interested to kaow that Mr. 
Newboy's cough, if remembered, earned him off in 
the course of last spring ; and that nms have been 
heard from the Crimea that Captain John Steele, 
having highly distinguished himself in a service 
for which he had volunteered, had been offered a 
commission in a regiment of the line, which had 
been accepted by him. Miss lidgrief and Mr. 
Western unite in compliments.' 

Ellen had barely finished relding the matron's 
letter, when Marion Goodeve, ykry pale, but calm, 
rejoined her. 

* You are better now ?' she isked. * I wsus quite 
right in telling you ?' 

* Yes ; I ought to have IqlOwn before. I must 
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see him, and at once. But Martin must be spared^ 
if possible. You will help me, Ellen ?' 

* If you will only show me how.' 

*I can see but one way, Ellen. Make this 
matter ostensibly your business. Let it carry you 
to Oldboys Charity, and ask me to accompany 
you there.' 

* My dear Miss Goodeve !' remonstrated Ellen, 
flushing. 

* Of course, you need not see him. It is a simple 
plot, and, surely, justifiable. I would not suggest 
it if it were not, Ellen.' 

* Dear Marion,' said the girl, affectionately, * I 
never doubted that. I would follow you anywhere, 
without a thought. It was only that I hesitated — 
but never mind ; I will speak to Mr. Gridstone at 
once. Shall we start to-morrow ? We can return 
the same day, of course — only I should so like 
you to take tea with Mr. Western, Marion ; and 
it would be better still if poor Captain Steele 
were there to tell another story.' 

Mr. Eoger Gridstone listened to his ward's 
account of her proposed journey — ^not a very lucid 
or ingenuous one, it must be confessed — and helped 
her out of her confusion in the kindest manner 
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possible. ^My dear Miss Barker/ he said, ^not 
another word on this subject, I beg, as a favour 
personal to myself. It pleases me, I admit, to be 
told your mind and movements, but only because 
it shows how close and delightfally confidential 
our mutual relations have become. To Miss 
Goodeve I could, with confidence and pleasure, 
intrust my ward for a far longer period than 
your little trip will require, were it not that 
i could ill bear her longer absence ; and so, my 
dear Miss Barker, not another word, I implore 
you. You will pain me, really hurt me, if you 
think it necessary.' 

All this was so considerate of her guardian — it 
was still more thoughtM when, a little later, he 
reflected that possibly the condition of her purse 
might ill befit her journey, and brought out the 
ready cheque-book, intending to replenish it — that 
EUen felt really grateful, and said so, warmly. 
Then Mr. Boger Q-ridstone's face was suffused with 
pleasure. *This interchange of confidences, and 
perfect understanding between us, is positively 
charming, my dear Miss Barker,' he said. ' What 
could be more delightftd, I should like to be told 
—you to have your will always, and in every 
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way ; — ^I, seeking to know nothing, save that it is 
your pleasure, and that my pleasure should be to 
gratify your wiD. You may possibly remember 
the pledge I gave yon and Captain Steele on the 
etening of your happy arrivaL Behold its reaK- 
zation! By-the-way, talking of our dear Mend, 
I understand that he has highly distinguished him- 
aelt I sometimes wonder that we never hear fix)m 
him ; but his country has superior claims upon his 
time and attention, to which his friends should 
know how to defer/ 

*But I have heard from him several times, 
Mr. Gridstone,' said Ellen ; and, glad to be able to 
make a confidant of her obliging guardian in one 
matter at least, she told to interested, yet appa- 
rently almost unwilling ears, all that she knew of 
their friend. 

His maimer was so thoughtful and kind, that, 
after he had left her, Ellen sat reproaching herself 
for finding it so much more difficult to like than 
to admire her guardian, when Lydia joined her. 
Compared with her brother's frank, ingenuous 
manner. Miss Gridstone was more than usually 
abrupt and mysterious. *My love,' she said, 4t 
is not often I ask to have my own way, is it ?' 
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Thank you. And you're generally satisfied that 
I am never guilty of such a breach of propriety 
without a good and sufficient cause? I thank 
you. And, that being so, you are always glad to 
give it to me when asked? Thank you again. 
My love, I am going to press that favour now.' 

Of course, Ellen, laughing, conceded it at once. 
* You love !' cried Lydia, kissing her. * So you are 
going to London to-morrow ?' 

' Yes, on ' 

* Hush ! don't say another word, my dear. This 
is the very favour I have to ask you. I want it to 
be distinctly understood between us — ^listen, if you 
please, my dear — that I ask you somehow, point- 
blank or in a roundabout fashion — ^but, anyhow, 
quite distinctly — what are you going to London 
for to-morrow ?' 

' Ah !' 

* And that you, point-blank decidedly, declined 
to satisfy me. You quite understand me, I hope ? 
I am supposed to have asked that impertinent 
question, you to have given that highly proper 
answer. Thank you ; that is all ; and we may 
drop the subject now. By-the-way, my love, you 
can't say whether you are likely to be in the 
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neighbourhood of Tooley Street in your journey 
to-morrow ?' 

Of course Ellen could not, she said, in some 
wonder. 

* It is of no consequence, my love,' said Lydia ; 
* only I had a godfather who lived in Tooley Street, 
at No. 10 — a drysalter. I'm not quite sure 
whether his name was Johnson, Thompson, or 
Hawkins, but it was James, I know ; and I am 
quite sure he was a drysalter, because he wore a 
brown wig and a little black pigtail. Anyhow, 
it can't matter,' continued Miss Lydia — who 
evidently talked to prevent her companion 
questioning her upon the strange understanding 
that was supposed to have been come to between 
them — *as he has been dead these thirty years. 
I mentioned the circumstance because it is the 
only part of London I take any interest in. Good- 
night ! you won't forget you declined point-blank 
to satisfy me, and that I was not angry, or at aU 
annoyed, my love ? Good-night !' 

They were up betimes next morning, and 
started by the first train, reaching London so early 
that, as they came out of the station-gates, they 
were caught up, as it were, by a swoUen, rapid 
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stream of pedestrians, setting in from the suburbs 
cityward. There could be no doubt about their 
way, having only to float with this stream to come 
in good time, with the rest, to the heart of the 
great metropolis. They knew they were near 
the Charity, here ; but the navigation, now that 
they had quitted the main stream, and had to beat 
up adverse by-streete, and sometimes meeting it 
again at unexpected junctures, to cross, and even 
for some short way to stem it, was intricate and 
somewhat difficult. However, they came in time 
to the long, blind wall of the Charity, and the 
little gateway, from above which the pathetic 
injunction to respect great Oldboys' dust appealed 
to them ; and were received by Miss Pidgrief — 
who had no recollection of Ellen, and put them 
both down as two of Louis's great friends, come to 
disturb her lad's honest labour — nervously and 
distrustfully. It took the little woman long to 
recognize in this confident, handsome woman, 
who was at such pains to claim her friendship, 
the weary little timid wayfarer she had cheered and 
comforted on that well-remembered winter night ; 
but she identified them at last, and, after a long 
and friendly chat about the past, proposed to lead 
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the impatieiit Marion to CampbeU's' hiding-place, 
while Ellen kept the pleased librarian company. 

Philip Western was delighted with his un- 
expected guest, and, in his quaint gallant fashion, 
made much of her. The dusty recipients of the 
bishop's bounty, in the library hard by, were 
startled, and I dare say scandalized, at the hearty 
peak of laughter that came rippling to their ears 
firom the staid librarian's room. They acted again 
the first night of their meeting there — ah ! how 
long, long back it seemed ; and Philip would place 
her in the arm-chair as she sat then, with the 
cushions about her, and the dusty Fathers for a 
footstool — ^much fewer volumes suflScing for the 
purpose now. It set them thinking then of one 
of that pleasant winter party, away, and in hourly 
peril; and they were talking quietly and touch- 
ingly of Captain John Steele, helping to hold that 
weary plateau before Sebastopol, on which the 
City's besiegers were themselves besieged, when 
Marion and the matron returned. 

A glance showed EUen how excited Marion 
Groodeve was. ' I have seen him,' she said. * Poor 
boy ! he has been very ill, and suffered terribly. 
But it might have been worse. He will not see 
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any of you yet, untQ he has had an opportnnity of 
retrieving his fault, and showing that he can. 
We must try and keep his secret, Ellen.' She 
turned to the bystanders. *You have been his 
kind fiiend, sir,' she said, holding out her hand 
to the librarian, who took it reverently, doing 
simple homage to her beauty and distress. *My 
brother Martin, his fether, sir, wiU not be content, 
unless, some day, you let him thank you in our 
home. And you, dear fiiend, he would have died 
but for your care, he says.' She stooped, and 
kissed the matron's timid lips. * Yours should 
have been my place, but Heaven was kinder to 
him !' Her voice trembled so that Ellen feared it 
would have foiled altogether. * I am very weak,' 
she said, clinging to her arm ; ^ but you will ask 
these dear friends of yours, Ellen, to make allow- 
ance for me — ^won't you ?' 

They did not need her intercession ; and Marion, 
speedily recovering, the little party, with a small 
number of the Oldboys, to whom their arrival and 
errand had become known, escorted them to the 
Charity gate, and bade them good speed on their 
journey home. 
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CHAPTER V. 

WE TAKE A WALK TOGETHER. 

'So! one! two!' and Philip Western double- 
locked his door. *Now, look here, young one/ 
and the librarian produced a notice, neatly 
penned. * Pipps's Library is closed until the 30th 
inst By order of the CounciL' 'And Pipps's 
librarian is a free man for three long weeks ! 
Hurrah ! let's have a game of leap-frog — give us 
a back, Cam. I say, isn't there anybody's head 
wants breaking ? Where's the nearest pastry- 
cook? Hang expense, I say. My dear boy, I 
am not a fool !' 

* Indeed, no ! Mr. Western.' 

* But I love a holiday dearly. And ITU throw 
off the weight of my thirty years easier than you 
shall your three. Cam, and be back in my teens 
before you now. Hurrah ! I'm glad you thought 
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of tramping it down to Guiltcross. How many 
times a day may we beer, my boy? What a 
glorious morning it's going to be ! Don't let us 
waste another minute, Cam. March ! Already I 
see the fresh coimtry, and the jolly sun-burnt 
reapers slashing at the ripe com, and the fair 
women, and the brown children tumbling at the 
cottage doors. Give us a hand with my knapsack, 
Cam. And now, tramp ! piit your best leg fore- 
most — there's a good ten-mile walk between us 
and breakfast, lad !' 

For Campbell Goodeve had passed his examina- 
tion this time, and the knife was sharpened that 
should slay the fatted calf for this repentant 
prodigal at the dear old home, and Marion had 
written to say that Mr. Philip Western must come 
and partake of the dish; and, the invitation 
accepted, they had laid their heads together, and 
decided what a rare treat it would be to walk 
thither. And this was five of the clock on a fine 
September morning, and they had the spirits of 
boys, with manly capacities of enjoyment, and 
might well be excused if they flung themselves 
down the old library staircase, and broke out into 
the Charity square with a whoop, such as that with 
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which long imprisoned schoolboys give welcome 
to the holidays. 

Early as it was, Miss Pidgrief was up to see 
them start, and charge them with kind messages 
to Ellen, and compliments to Miss Goodeve. 
The honest soul had some preparation ready for 
them, in which milk was the principal ingredient, 
and which she so expected them to drink, that it 
would have been cruel to disappoint her. The 
young man shied rather at the simple beverage, 
and he drank it with an efiFort at first, but soon 
because he liked it. After that, with more hand- 
shaking, they struck their staffs firmly into the 
ground, and were gone. 

It took them but a little while to be clear of 
the city suburbs and out into comparatively open 
country. By this time the sun had risen, and the 
mists that had hung upon the meadows all night 
rolled away before it, and it was possible to find a 
dry bank where they might draw breath for the 
first time for those six miles, and, looking back 
over the city they had left, watch it waken to the 
work and turmoil of another day. They were soon 
up again, however, and, with a spurt, got over 
four miles more, and stopped at a little wayside 
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inn, with an old-fashioned settle at the door nnder 
a venerable tree, upon which they breakfasted 
heartily, in company, of course, with that knowing, 
facetious pedlar and simple countryman which, 
under similar circumstances, we have rarely failed 
to meet with in all books of out-of-doors adven- 
ture from * Don Quixote ' and * Gil Bias ' down- 
wards. 

After they had finished their meal — for they 
were fresh to their work as yet, — they staiied 
again, and made good practice, stopping to dine 
with a good quarter of their journey done. By this 
time they were fairly in the country, among folks 
the habits and tsistes of whose daily life had as 
little in common with Philip Western's, perhaps, 
as those of a backwoodsman of America or an 
Australian bushman, and whom, therefore, he 
regarded with an envy earnest as it was simple. 
And yet their fate, perhaps, was seen to the best 
possible advantage on such a day, at such a 
season. For a fresh breeze tempered the sim's 
heat, and made working abroad a pleasure indeed. 
And all were busy. The brown com fell in great 
swathes before the reapers' sickles ; in the orchards, 
the ripe fruit lay in ruddy heaps about the tree 
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trunks; the oldest found something there to do, 
the youngest hands need not be idle ; it was the 
country's busiest season, and withal it seemed its 
gayest and happiest holiday, and the hardest work 
was but a long day's hearty fun. No wrinkle now 
but was a smile ; no stomach was pinched with 
hunger ; for the earth's rich fruits were being 
gathered in, and the muzzle was off the mouth of 
man and beast alike. It was quite a sight to see 
stout lads bearing down upon the workers with fat- 
bellied bottles of beer and cider, and with what 
jokes and laughter the battered horn went round 
from mouth to mouth ; while to come upon a party 
of them with their feet in a dry ditch, eating their 
midday meal, was enough to give any one a 
pleasure in the sight of tough cheese and brown 
bread for the rest of his days. 

They had stout hearts, our friends ; but one of 
them, at least, was not a practised walker, and 
after dinner they made less way, and it was harder 
work than ever to pass the tempting roadside inns 
without stopping to give an opinion on their 
brewers' merits, while each shady bank and bit of 
wayside turf had an inviting look that they both 
found hard to withstand. They grew silent, too. 
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and once, when they stopped to rest and smoke, 
Cam's pipe fell from his lips, and his head lay 
back, his limbs meanwhile relaxing into as sound 
and dreamless a slumber on the dusty grass as if 
he had been a tramp from childhood. He awoke 
soon, freshened and ready ; but they were neither 
yery sorry when they had reached the spot which 
they had previously fixed upon as the limit of their 
first day's journey — a little roadside village among 
tho hills, where they might safely reckon upon 
trout for supper; and, by the time they had 
bathed and supped, it was tacitly agreed that 
tho next best thing they could do was to go 
ti^ bt^i 

They wort* up betimes next morning and off 
Again* through tlie same and other varied scenes 
of this, the people's holiday of labour. It must 
lio aiimittiHi that tliere was a certain degree of 
MUiotuHKt ill thoir second day's journey ; that it 
Uv'kvnt tht^ jH^rfoct charm of novelty that distin- 
I^MuhI tho first: that such little troubles as a 
|k^\l »luH^ w a Wistoroii heel were found suflScient 
|^^U|K^mrily tv^ oloud it; that they both applied 
lt^^>w^'K\^ U^ thoir pi|>os as a solace rjtther than 
«» ll^^ wvxiiis vxt' (Hitting a perfect edge upon their 
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enjoyment, and found it possible to come to a halt 
by a gate or upon a shady bank, without breaking 
into scraps of songs, as yesterday they could not 
help doing. But they both sfill agreed, when the 
day's end came, how pleasant it had been, and 
what a great mistake it would have been to rail 
or coach it through such a coimtry. They put up, 
br this second night, at a little town that seemed 
crerpowered and quite subdued by a great cathedral, 
wiose spire had been their landmark for many a 
mle that day. The bells were chiming for the 
veiper service as they sat together after their tea 
wat ended. It chimed in with their present tem- 
per; to incb'ne to their invitation, and to be so 
mud impressed with the lofty aisles, growing 
solemnly dim in the darkening twilight, that the 
oflSciting clergyman, impressed in turn with their 
atteiion, was positively obliged to read the service 
somewhat as if he felt its holiness and beauty, too, 
which he did with the utmost willingness; and 
afterwrds, seeing that they were strangers, joined 
them, ad, like the good fellow that he was, showed 
them tb ruined cloisters and the old chapter build- 
ings, ad the wasted gardens where children played 
above ta graves of the monks, no more dead and 
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forgotten than was the system of which they formed 
a part. He made no objection either, did their 
guide, to accompany them to their inn, but sat 
talking with them Well into the night. He was 
impressed with the librarian, as Cam saw, with 
little wonder, Philip Western's light-hearted 
gaiety sprang not so much from want of, as to cor^ 
rect excess of thought. His very abandonment i 
himseKto its enjoyment might suffice to showths. 
To enjoy thoroughly, one must know what sorrow 
is. It is the certainty of death that gives to Ife 
its keenest zest and charm. Again, had thisAx- 
istence no fitting season of joy— were not joy in- 
deed, its normal condition— the warning thafthe 
time of mourning must surely come would haiB no 
moral, would have as little meaning as the treat 
of darkness to a blind man whose eyes have^ever 
known what light was. And so it chance/ that 
Campbell Goodeve, who had found in his fellow- 
traveller a willing companion in the commi^on of 
making a gamesome freak and practical/boyish 
joke, found him far more difficult compaif in his 
present graver mood. A few hours back, jid they 
were boys together ; but now a depth <j feeling 
and experience, which he could nc/ guess. 
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much less gauge, parted them. In good time, 
however, the librarian would come to Cam's level 
again, and they might hold on their journey 
together. 

Next morn was cloudy and thick, a white mist 
veiling the far-away hills and hanging over the 
river as steam above a seething caldron. There 
was an evident indisposition in the pedestrians to 
be the first to give in, but each tried hard to shift 
the responsibility of yielding on the other ; with 
such little success, however, that they made a 
start on foot. But they had not walked far before 
it began to rain heavily and steadily. Neither 
found it difficult then to say that it would be an 
absurd excess of principle any longer to abstaia 
&om finishing their journey by train ; but it was 
still clear that either would have repudiated the 
suggestion that their change of plan was owing to 
any other cause than the unpropitious weather. 
They went so far, indeed, in support of this illusion 
as — ^the rain holding up, and the country hastening 
to be busy and animated again — to alight at a sta- 
tion some few miles short of Guiltcross, and to 
walk, with something of the buoyancy of spirit 
with which they had started on their journey, two 
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days before, across the purple downs to the old 
home. 

Cam grew very nervous as the trees about Crows' 
Hall came in sight ; and when they drew nearer, 
and could see figures on the edge of the moat 
watching and awaiting them, he trembled very 
much, and for a moment found it hard to go for- 
ward to them, just as you may remember another 
prodigal shrank from his father's outstretched, im- 
patient arms. But in this case, so well had 
Marion and Ellen kept what little of his secret 
'they knew, none of the others were in the least 
aware of the extent of his sin and waste. In- 
deed, still more to disguise it, and to give to the 
occasion of his return a festive air, Marion had 
been careful — Cam having written to say when 
they might be expected to arrive — ^to have quite a 
little party of Mends, among whom were Mrs. Paul 
Goodeve, Ellen, and the curate, to give them wel- 
come. The blind father, the pretty golden heads, 
the household generally, who took so keen an in- 
terest in Master Campbell's career, only knew that 
he had been a little thoughtless and improvident, 
and more unfortunate than erring. Indeed, aunt 
May herself as yet knew little more. At their in- 
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terview he had shrunk from telling her the fall 
extent of his embarrassments, hoping still that 
some chance would enable him to extricate him- 
self from them without her knowledge. It was 
wrong, he knew, and he must bear the fruit of 
bitter consequences. Once, when he was folded in 
the blind father's loving arms, he had nearly broken 
into a confession of the truth ; but the words met 
in a choking tangle just after they had left his 
heart, and for a moment he could not unknot them. 
And after that moment he was very grateful for 
the obstacle that had stQl left them unsaid, and 
with higher spirits, as though he had just escaped 
an imminent peril, made Philip Western known 
to his father, and passed on to be made much of 
by the golden heads. From them he hurried, with 
flushing face, to Ellen's side. *You came with 
aunt May to the Charity, I hear,' he said. *I 
would not see you then. It was humiliating. Miss 
Barker ; but I set it to myself as part of a punish- 
ment I had deserved, and held to it firmly. It did 
me good, I think. I shall avoid folly in future, if 
only for my knowledge of its heavy penalties.' 

* I did not expect to see you, Mr. Goodeve,' Ellen 
said. She was nervous, too, as he was, but so cold 
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and distant that lie might well wonder at her 
manner. *My visit was to the Charity alone. 
Ah, Mr. Western ! you bring me news of it 7 And 
she turned with a gay smile to the librarian, and 
linked her arm in his. * I am dying to hear them ; 
have pity on my impatience, Mr. Western ;' and, 
without ever looking at Cam, she led his friend 
away. 

And yet Philip found her but an inattentive lis- 
tener, although he had much to tell, and told it 
well, of the Charity, and their walk. Why had 
she slighted him, she was asking herself, while the 
librarian thought her listening to him? Why 
should hers be the one cold, cheerless welcome he 
would receive that day ? Why, when she had been 
looking forward to this meeting so eagerly, should 
she, in the first moment of its realization, hasten 
to make it one of the most unhappy she had ever ex- 
perienced ? There were those there who had a right 
to find fault with the moral cowardice of his life 
and conduct, but she had none whatever. After 
what Miss Pidgrief had disclosed to her, it might 
be right to be guarded in her manner with him, 
even distant ; but what had he done to her that she 
should slight and chill him with such marked dis- 
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courtesy ? So it happened that she listened to the 
librarian absently, and longed for an opportunity 
of correcting her error. But when it came, and 
she found herself with Cam alone again, her man- 
ner soon grew cold and distant as before. Angry 
with herself, it ended in her being angry \vith him ; 
and they rarely met now, but she should arch 
her handsome neck and be proud with him, and 
wayward as a queen who knows that her frown 
will strike dismay, and her smile spread happi- 
ness. 

So that from this, and sundiy other causes, 
Cam's visit was not so pleasant as he had expected, 
and he sometimes would catch himself longing to 
be back in London, hard upon that work that 
should rid him of his difficulties. He clung to 
this delusion pitiftdly. It had been so easy to 
imagine confession to his father, so hard to make it, 
that he fell back upon his old plan of working his 
own way out of his own troubles. In his chats 
with Philip Western and the curate of nights — 
they often had their pipes together in Eden's 
room, and were both in his confidence — ^he would 
argue it with himself and them, and come to the 
conclusion that this was the only fair, and the 
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most practicable course, besides, that he could 

pursue. 

The librarian enjoyed his holiday vastly. Martin 

Groodeve had travelled much in his youth, and 
this gave them a theme of discourse. With the 
twin sisters he soon became their gayest and most 
favourite playmate; he even succeeded, by a 
judicious administration of flattery, in winning 
Mrs. Paul Goodeve's favour; so that, upon the 
whole, his position at Crows' Hall was highly 
favourable, and Philip, making the most of it, 
laid in all the stock of animal health and spirits 
for the Charity's consumption that he could. 
Campbell could not well make an excuse for 
leaving before his friend ; but the pleasant weeks 
flying swiftly by, the time for their return together 
drew near. 

A few days before they were to leave, a visit to 
some ruins a few miles down the river was pro- 
jected. This grew, by imperceptible degrees, into 
a large picnic ; and, on a pleasant, sunny morn- 
ing, quite an imposing cavalcade started fix)m the 
liall. 

Much to their surprise, Campbell, who had not 
been thought of by any one in the bustle of start- 
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ing, was found missing, and it was not until the 
afternoon was far advanced that he came riding 
over, with heated face and forced spirits. Marion's 
keen eye saw that there was something wrong at 
once ; but he gave her no opportunity of question- 
ing him. The luckless curate, too, soon saw that 
he was wanted, and, quitting Lucie's side reluc- 
tantly, went to liis friend. 

* Where is Western, Eden ?' asked the young man. 
' He was here not half an hour ago. He must 

have strolled away with Mrs. Paul.' 

* Bring him to me, wiQ you, Eden ? It will be 
doing a kindness to him as well as to me. By 
Jove, Eden, it's down upon me at last — ^the 
deluge !' 

* What do you mean, Goodeve ?' 

' That I have been a weak fool,' said the young 
man, bitterly ; ' and a cursed coward to boot.' 

* You had better have made a clean breast of it, 
Groodeve. I said so all along.' 

* Yes, yes ; I know that,' said Campbell, irri- 
tably. ' We should none of us lose if we could bet 
on the race after it was run.' 

' It was not a question of chance so much as of 
right or wrong.' 
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* Hang it, Mr. Eden !' broke out Cam, irritated 
beyond endurance, ' I shall have opportunity and 
time enough soon to listen to sermons. Just now 
I have neither.' 

* I beg your pardon, Goodeve,' said the luckless 
curate. 

* Will you hear me, then, and try to help me? 
I want you to look Western up, and tell him I 
have gone * 

* Gone, Goodeve !' 

* Yes ; say that I have just heard from Hardway 
that Kitson's people ' 

* I beg your pardon, Goodeve ; whose people ?' 

' Kitson's — any one's people — what the devil can 
it matter? — would wait no longer; that a writ 
is out against me, and may be down here 
now.' 

' Oh, my dear feUow !' cried the curate ; and 
he tried. Heaven knows why, to get at Cam's 
hand. 

* Nonsense ; be quiet, Eden. They are watching 
us already. Tell Western, Hardway doesn't think 
they mean mischief, so much as to frighten me, 
and force the governor to pay. But I can't stand 
that, Eden, and I shall give them leg-baiL' 
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• My dear Goodeve/ urged the curate, ' is this 
wise, manly, worthy of you?' 

* Yes ; well worthy of me, Eden,' said the other, 
bitterly. 'Who, knowing me, can doubt it, I 
wonder ?' 

^ You are not master of yourself, Goodeve,' said 
the curate; ^you are excited, and cannot judge 
aright.' He stopped, and laid his hand nervously 
on his companion's arm ; for just then the sound 
of wheels was heard approaching, and, with a 
fierce ejaculation, Campbell instinctively turned 
to fly. A moment later, and they looked into 
each other's faces blankly. 

^It is Mrs. Cockerton!' Cam said; 'what can 
bring her here, I wonder? But I have no time 
to lose ; give Western this key, and bid him open 
my dressing-case, and take care of the money there 
is in it; I shall want it, Heaven knows! And 
tell him I shall hide up in his rooms until he 
comes ; they may not think of looking for me there. 
And I can get his letters through Miss Pidgrief.' 

' Yes, yes.' 

' And, if it aU comes out, say something for me, 
old fellow. I am not so bad as I shall seem. I 
have been robbed by these Kitson people con- 
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foundedly ; I have, indeed. Tell poor aunt May 
that, will you? And I shall work my way out of 
this in time, I think. A fellow can't well be 
gravelled out and out at twenty-two, can he?' 
They were walking rapidly towards the road as he 
talked, Eden dragged on unwillingly by his im- 
petuous friend. So they would have hurried past 
Mrs. Cockerton, but she stopped them. 'Mr. 
Campbell Goodeve, I think ? Tou know me, sir, 
perhaps ? I may join your party ? Thank you. 
You will oblige me with your arm ?' 

Cam stammered some excuse. *I beg your 
pardon, Mrs. Cockerton ; I was leaving. I have 
an engagement. Mr. Eden is going back.' But 
she had linked her arm in his by this time, and 
waved the curate oflF. ' Be quiet, you foolish boy,' 
she whispered, as he struggled to get free. * I am 
just in time, it seems. I know your secret, Mr. 
Campbell Goodeve; you were thinking of flight, 
eh? Tou are right — come with me. Tou want a 
hiding-place. Eightly, too. They wiU never 
think of looking for you at the bank.' 

* The bank ?' 

* Tes ; be quiet. Don't you see I am old and 
lame. One word — ^is Ellen Barker here ?' 
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Cam's fcu^e flushed crimson with shame and 
anger. 'No! she would not come.' 

* So I we may be going, then ?' 

* Mrs. Cockerton,' he said, ' I cannot go with 
you. I tell you I am not safe in Guiltcross.' 

' Tush !' she said, in her old, imperious fashion ; 
* haven't I told you that I know better ; and that 
you will be safe, Mr. Goodeve ?' 

He hesitated still. * What do you mean, Mrs. 
Cockerton ? There must be some mistake, or am 
I dreaming T 

*Tou may be,' said Mrs. Cockerton, almost 
directly. * I shall be really glad if you wiU, for, 
I am a little deaf, and listening or talking while I 
am riding troubles me. Tour arm, young man.' 
They were in the roadway by this time, and the 
trim brougham was in waiting, with the grave 
serving-man standing by the step. He helped his 
mistress in, then gave an arm to Campbell, who 
followed mechanically. * Home, John,' said Mrs. 
Cockerton, and they rolled away. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



Campbell's debts abe paid. 



Since Ellen had parted with Mrs. Cockerton at 
tiie door of her guardian's house, after the memo- 
rable evening they had spent together at Crows' 
Hall, she had seen the old lady rarely, and only 
then upon her express invitation. These occasions 
had been suJBBciently frequent, however, for her to 
feel no surprise at her short, abrupt summons to 
her presence, but to obey it promptly and unhesi- 
tatingly. This time, indeed, she ahnost followed 
Mrs. Cockerton's messenger, and came up with 
him as he stood on the doorstep of her house. 
They entered together, and she waited, as usual, 
in the gloomy hall while the old serving-man 
carried her name to his mistress. It, and the 
fashion of the place generally, had altered nothing 
since the time she had first waited there, a trem- 
bling, frightened child, during Captain Steele's 
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long absence. There was the same iron-gray, 
strong-safe look about the place, the same studied 
exclusion of the life and air without, the same 
xmruffled calm, so unnaturally still that the wheels 
of Time seemed to have been muffled, and life, so 
vigorous without, here to hold its passing breath. 
But, whereas then the place seemed weird-like, 
and chilled and awed her, now she felt hotly im- 
patient with it, and more than haK inclined despe- 
rately to let in the pure outer air somehow, as in 
a stifling atmosphere one would dash a hand 
through the nearest window. In her intercourse 
with Mrs. Cockerton, this inclination had more 
than once been strong enough to show itseK in her 
manner, if not in her words. But a certain look 
of frightened, pitiful appeal, strange in one so 
imperious and firm, had hitherto checked and 
silenced her always. 

She found her, as she did invariably, sitting in 
the darkened room, erect and firm in the chair 
that was so unnecessarily easy. She received her 
in her usual fashion, much as if she were a perfect 
stranger, motioning her to the seat in front of 
her courteously enough, yet with little, if any, 
warmth of manner. In whatever way they parted. 
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and it was sometimes very warmly, as befitted 
those who had interchanged close confidences, so 
she would meet her ever. It sometimes vexed 
and irritated Ellen ; but she had learnt, if not to 
understand, at least to take no notice of this or 
any other peculiarity of Mrs. Cockerton's manner. 
Nor would she allow it to chill or force her from 
her ancient friend a step further than as they last 
had parted. 

She looked at her as she entered closely now. 
*Tou look better, Mrs. Cockerton,' she said. *Tou 
have been out of this old house to-day ?' 

For answer she made an impatient, but not ill- 
natured gesture, and waved her back. 

' Ah ! You are better. Tou have been doing a 
good action, too, Mrs. Cockerton, I see.' 

' Pooh !' she said. Tet she could not refrain from 
smiling. * It is well that I have forgotten how to 
blush. Have you ? Tell me, then, wjiy did I not 
find you with Martin Goodeve's party to-day ? Ah ! 
you have a tell-tale fece, my dear !' 

EUen sat down before her, and, leaning her 
burning cheeks upon her hand, looked her old 
friend firmly in the face. * What do you mean, 
Mrs. Cockerton ?' she asked. 
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* Just what I saiA Why did you stay at home 
to day, Ellen ?' 

* We had better change the subject, Mrs. Cock- 
erton.' 

* We will keep to it, if you please/ 

^ It is not a pleasant one to me, Mrs. Coekerton. 

*1 have a strong will. And people, knowing 
that, rarely provoke me to exert it.' 

' I beg your pardon, Mrs. Coekerton. I at least 
have no right to thwart it.' 

* So ! will you move a little into the light, if you 
please ? Now tell me, or if you will be silent, 
your fetce will speak for you. Fashions change in 
half a century — ^much ?' 

* Tes, of course they do.' 

* All fashions ?' 

She answered, wonderingly, *I suppose so — 
aU.' 

' Amongst them, love ?' 

* I — ^I do not know, Mrs. Coekerton.' 

* I do, my dear. Tut ! we are talking nonsense. 
Now, as fifty, ay, five thousand years ago, that 
old fashion of our nature is the same — in its pas- 
sion, pride, and waywardness. You cannot con- 
tradict me, Ellen.' 
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*I have no imh. — ^no right,' and as she spoke, 
her head sank before her old friend's searching 
look — sank humbly, too. 

' What are you doing, child ? Have a care, I 
bid you — ^have a care. Fifty years ago I passed 
through the same old &shion, and in the passage 
wrecked my happiness. Heed me, I say; for I 
was no more wayward, proud, or cruel then dian 
you are now.' 

* Those are hard terms, Mrs. Cockerton.' 

* I applied them to myself. Don't blame me if 
they attach to you. I might have wedded Martin 
Groodeve's father. As he was, so they are ; as Ihey 
are, so I might have been. And — and look at me 
now. There! your pardon, child; but you can 
understand now why I have an interest in old 
Martin Goodeve's family, and the nature cxf the 
claim his grandson has on me.' 

'His grandson, Mrs. Cockertonf 

*Yes, young Campbell Groodeve. I kaiow his 
history, Ellen. He has been weak, thoughtless, 
infirm of aim and purpose; but his hands are 
clean, his heart pure. More sinned against than 
sinning, he will not run less surely for this one 
warning fall.' 
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^ I judged him hastily/ she said, in a low voice 
— *it may be, hardily/ 

The old woman smiled carionsly. * I dare say, 
my dear ; what is so hard to the old, you find so 
easy. But, anyhow, he is being punished by 
harder if not crueller hands than yours.' 

* Punished, Mrs. Cockerton?' 

*Tes; he is in debt He owes — ah! you may 
well look scared ' — ^but as she spoke, she had much 
ado to keep from laughing outright — ^ Campbell 
Gkx)deYe owes no less than one hundred and fifty 
pounds!' 

*How do you know, Mrs. Cockerton?' she was 
beginning to ask, when the old lady stopped her. 
* How do I know ? Tut ! you are a child, Ellen 
Barker.' She let her firm old hand fedl upon the 
little ledger by her side. * See now ! my fingers 
rest upon springs which vibrate their pressure — ^the 
pressure of the House of Cockerton — ^to every quaiv 
ter of the habitable globe. And you ask me how ' 

* I beg your pardon, Mrs. Cockerton,' she said, 
interrupting her in her turn, a am very sorry to 
hear this about Mr. Goodeve — ^for Marion, for all 
their sakes ; but it his own folly — ^and, as he has 
sown, he must look to ' 
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^Eeap. Tes, and the harvest is begun. Al- 
ready, Ellen, his creditors are upon him, and he is 
a fugitive from his father's house.' 

She started up, interested now, beyond a 
doubt. 'Campbell in danger — flight — Heaven 
help them !' 

* Ah ! you can forgive him now that he is lost to 
you. It is so always: we are never angry with 
the dead.' 

* I have no quarrel with him,' Mrs. Cockerton ; 
' but I was annoyed at his want of strength and 
firmness. I had no right, but I would fiEiin 
have had him better, braver, more worthy of 
my ' 

'Love? Come, can you be candid with me, 
child ?' She said this meaningly, waiting, with a 
certain impatience, for the answer. 

* I will be, Mrs. Cockerton. I do love Camp- 
bell Goodeve ; but I have grown proud, selfish, 
wayward, I suppose — ^and, it may be, most likely 
will be, that what you have wrung from me he 
never will.' 

'Let time look to that,' she said. 'It has a 
fashion of untangling worse knots than this. But 
now, see, child !' and, as she spoke, she drew a slip 
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of paper firom the little ledger, and handed it to 
Ellen. < Bead this.' 

It was an order upon the House of Cockerton, 
from its chief, to pay to her (Ellen Barker) two 
hundred pounds. ' But this is to be paid to me Y 
she cried, * and you mean it for Campbell.' 

' I give it to you,' she said. * Do with it as you 
wfll.' 

* Oh, Mrs. Cockerton ! this is very noble and 
generous of you ; but let it go to him from you. 
It is not right — you know not what you do.' 

'It is my fancy, child, and not without a 
purpose.' 

' No, no, I am quite sure of that.' 

*0r two,' she said, with a curious smile. 
* Listen I Have you forgotten that poor, little, 
white, trembling child that was brought to me, of 
all women in this wide world, for help and care 
two years ago ?' 

' Almost, Mrs. Cockerton,' she said ; ' I find it 
more and more hard each day to^ recall her to my 
mind.' 

* Or what he said, her then strange guardian ?' 

* No,' she answered. * Not one word of that has 
ever left it.' 
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* When I wonld fain have been of service to him 
— ^I tell you, EUen, that until I saw him my 
heart had been dead to the world for twenty years 
— his answer was, in the jargon of my trade, " My 
wants are few, and my means enough for them. 
If you would do me a good turn, carry it to her 
credit" — ^meaning you.' 

* I never heard him say that, Mrs. Cockerton, 
Heaven bless him ! he has been very good to me.' 

* Some days, years hence, when I and my work 
shall be dust together, and you are talking of the 
past, tell him, will you, that I was faithful to his 
wish.' 

^He shall thank you himself, as I do, Mrs. 
Cockerton.' 

She shook her head, with the gray, blank ex- 
pression upon it that it had worn when Ellen first 
saw her, and never since in her presence untQ 
now. ^No, no, that will never be; but let him 
know that for you, as for him, I went back to the 
world I thought to have left for ever, and threw 
from me, willingly as dross, a trifle of that which I 
have given my life to gather.' 

* I will be sure and tell him that, and more.' 

* And, child,' she said in another tone, ^ it is 
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strange, so strange; but in seeking to win his 
thanks, I have a guilty feeling that I am asking 
wages greater than I have fairly earned, and that 
I am overpaid already/ 

•^How, Mrs. Cockerton?' she asked. 

*By the human feeling I have experienced, 
the freshened air that I have breathed — ay, 
even by that storm of femUy opposition that I 
have provoked. For I tell ye, Ellen, when 
John, my Lord Arden, comes to know of this 
human freak of mine, he will fret and rave- 
ay, I do not know, but he will even be like to 
lifb his white, woman's hand agaiost his old 
mother for it' 

Her young companion was about to express her 
sympathy ; but, looking at the old woman again, 
she saw in the hard, bold face, in the calm rest of 
the strong, muscular hands, enough to assure her 
that whoever Mrs. Cockerton's adversary might 
be, he would find in her his match. * And now, 
child,' she said, ' what are you going to do with 
that cheque ?' 

* I must give it to Campbell. It is not too late 
to overtake and recall him ?' 

* No, I take it, not.' 
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*Mr. Western — ^you have heard me speak of 
him : you have seen him, Mrs. Cockerton, I think 
—is his tried, good friend. I wiU hasten to him, 
and take his advice. That is the best plan ?' 

* Yes, but time is precious. You had better go 
through my garden. The gate is open, and you 
will save some minutes, Ellen.' 

* Thank you. Good-bye ! I may come to you 
soon, Mrs. Cockerton ?' 

* When I send for you, child.' 

* It is good for me to be here,' she urged. 

* Yes, when I please. There now, go 1 Why 
waste the golden minutes of your life on me ?' 

She had said these words meaningly, in a 
heightened tone of voice ; but Ellen was too eager 
to heed her. * The golden minutes of her life,' 
she said again, when she had left her, in another 
tone, — ^ ah, me and mine ! ah, me and mine !' 
Leaning upon her stick, she rose from her chair, 
and, quickly as she could, went to the window 
that commanded a view of the garden, and crouch- 
ing in the deep recess, looked eagerly and 
stealthily without. 

The old house had been built at a time when 
room was plentiful within the city's bounds, and 
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land of such little value that they could afford to 
enclose it in a frame of trees, beneath and between 
which the turf grew fresh and green as on the 
far-off golden moors, and flowers bloomed freely as 
in the rich woods by the river side. And even 
now, although much had been taken, yet enough 
remained to attract the sunshine and the birds ; 
and grass and flowers still grew and blossomed there, 
if somewhat wan and hueless — ^as if the spirit of 
their life, lika ours, were wont to flag if kept in 
prison bounds, however wide their area. 

There was a little mound in the centre of the 
garden, gathered about a wide tree-trunk, round 
which a seat was carried. Past this EUen's way 
must take her, and upon this spot Mrs. Cockerton 
kept her eyes fixed, looking for her coming wist- 
fiiUy. Her figure came in sight at last, out from 
the shady path into the sunlight here. But before 
she could pass from it into the shade again, another 
figure crossed her path, at sight of which it 
seemed that she stopped abruptly, hurried for- 
ward with a glad cry, then, hesitating, stopped 
again. The hesitation lasted no long time, 
however ; the longing hands advanced, met, 
clasped ; and the youthful figures, little thinking 
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wfaoBe eyes followed thern^ moved on together to 
the seat. 

Crouching in the window's deep recess, her stiff, 
fimnal figure relaxed — as were the lines of her hard 
fJEtce, and the strong hand's muscles — Mrs. Cocker- 
ton stiU watched, while the golden minutes of those 
two young lives sped by. We are apt, in contem- 
plating age, to think of it as if the fire of life were 
dead and quenched, instead of merely burning sub- 
duedandlow; as ifthe memory even »f passion were 
lost, and the old heart throbbed passively, as the 
sea heaves long after the winds that have lashed 
it into action have subsided. But years, after all, 
are but as the burnt ashes that damp, yet do not 
quench the fire of life, or as the bark that ribs the 
old tree's inner sap ; and, as Mrs. Cockerton sat 
there — watching those whose lives she had made 
happy for his, Steele's, sake, while they sat with 
bended heads after the old, old fashion that began 
in Eden — ^they who had known her fifty years 
since might have recognised her more readily 
than one who had parted with her bat half-an-hour 
ago. 

And when they rose, and passed into what 
seemed to be no longer shade, for they carried the 
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sunlight thither with them, she drew a long breath, 
and before her manner and figure froze — as they 
must, of course — sighed out, in a pitiful tone, the 
words, ' The golden moments of her life 1 ah me, 
and mine ! ah me, and mine !' over and again. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

PECCAVI. 

Campbell Goodeve was perfectly justified in 
fearing that his manner, and that of his injudicious 
confidant, the curate, would attract the attention of 
some of the guests of Marion's summer party. Keen 
eyes had been upon the young men— the eyes of 
Mrs. Paul Goodeve, hungering for evidence of 
facts that she had long settled in her mind — ^the 
indolence, folly, and consequent difficulties of her 
dear Marion's favourite. So she no sooner saw 
Frank Eden rejoin the party alone, and with a 
rather scared, guilty face, than, disconnecting her- 
self from the librarian — much to the delight of that 
gentleman, who at once, as a corrective, got up a 
game of romps with the golden heads — she linked 
her arm in the curate's. Poor Frank Eden was 
absurdly scared. A gorgon's finger laid upon 
his arm could scarcely have frozen him into a more 
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awkward, dogged, transparent reticence and re- 
serve. In his nervous distress, he absolutely so 
fer overshot the mark as to refuse to admit having 
seen Campbell Groodeve, and to equivocate about 
his having been there at all. At another time 
Mrs. Paul would not have neglected so admir- 
able an opportunity of making a fellow-creature 
wretched, and the consequences of poor Frank 
Eden's untruthful prevarication would have been 
laid before the wretched clergyman in the barest 
terms ; but, convinced now that there was a secret 
between the young men sufficiently important to 
be worth some little forbearance to extract, Mrs. 
Paul set about obtaining it without delay. 

* My dear Mr. Eden,' she said, feelingly, ' you 
are quite unmanned ; you tremble like a leaf. 
Shall I ask for a glass of wine for you ?' 

'No, thank you, Mrs. Goodeve; I am quite 
myself.' 

* Eh ! I think not ; not quite yourself, dear Mr. 
Eden. At least, I hope not For the sake of a 
minister of the Gospel, under whom I have sat 
with so much pleasure and profit ; in the interests 
of a beloved church — ^I repeat, no, Mr. Eden, I 
hope not.' 
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'I — ^I beg your pardon, Mrs. Goodeve/ stam- 
mered the curate, blushing. 

* For a few hasty words, spoken in a moment of 
great and natural excitement, the most particular 
of us can afford to make excuse, if they do not 
happen to agree literally with fact. But a mis- 
statement^ made knoYnngly, and repeated leisurely, 
becomes — you will excuse the ugly word — ^a lie.' 

' A lie, Mrs. Groodeve ?' 

'Did I imderstand you to signify that my 
nephew, Campbell Goodeve, had not been here to- 
day ? Because, if I am forced to decide between 
the truth of that assertion and the evidence of 
my own eyes, which have never deceived me 
yet^' 

'I beg your pardon, Mrs. Goodeve,' said the 
poor curate, humbly ; * I have been wrong. I was 
not myself I hope. But you will let this sub- 
ject drop, if you please. May I take you to a 
seat?' 

* My dear friend,' said Mrs. Paul, affectionately, 
yet withal walking on resolutely, * I make every 
allowance for you. Nay, more, I appreciate and 
admire the courage that will shrink from no sacri- 
fice in a friend's cause ; for firiendship is, indeed, a 
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holy thing, Mr. Eden, and confidence should be 
religiously sacred.' 

* Of course, Mrs. Goodeve,' said Frank, in a tone 
of relief. * I am very glad to hear you say so. It 
is my own opinion, quite/ 

*And therefore anything that passes between 
you and me at times when the ordinary limits of 
intercourse are relaxed — at a time like this, for 
instance — falls within that rule.' 

* Oh !' said the curate, a good deal disconcerted 
to find the principle to which he had looked for 
succour turned against him in this fashion. 

* And so, without any fear of being misunder^ 
stood, I venture, dear Mr. Eden, to repeat that you 
are even paler, that your manner is more embar- 
rassed, and that you tremble like — I hope I may 
be taking no license that is not poetically allow- 
able — like a guilty leaf, Mr. Eden.' 

* Guilty !' poor Frank stammered again. 

* Of the most inconceivable carelessness of your 
own best interests, at least, dear friend,' said Mrs. 
Paul, winningly. ' See how charming it is for us to be 
agreed on the holiness of friendship, and the sacred 
nature of confidences. But for that, I should not 
have the courage to speak as I do now. Shall we 
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turn down this path? we shall be more alone. 
Ah ! I am no stranger to your feelings* and your 
hopes, dear firiend.' 

The curate blushed, and Mrs. Paul, leaning more 
heavily upon his arm, went on. ' Were I Martin 
— ^I ought perhaps to say, Marion Goodeve, for his 
weak deference to that woman's will is something 
inconceivable — you would soon be happy, dear 
friend. Yes ! it would not be the first time that 
my heart would have led me to sacrifice the con- 
sideration of family to sentiment. Do you know, 
sometimes, I'm afraid I am a sad radical at heart? 
It is very wrong, I know ; but in the words of the 
inspired distiller, Bums — exciseman, was he? 
thank you ; I knew he had something to do with 
malt — ^I feel inclined to forget the duty I owe to 
my country and class, and to sing — 

* ** Bank is but the guinea stamp, 
Man's the gowd for a* that." ' 

■ 

' You are very good,' said the curate, conscious 
that she would expect him to be grateful, what- 
ever he felt. 

*But you will not be angry with me, dear 
friend, if I suggest that your present conduct is 
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such as to render any indulgence of the sort 
which Campbell Goodeve's friends and family 
might be disposed to show you, out of the 
question.' 

' I hope not, Mrs. Goodeve,' said Frank, timidly. 
But Mrs. Paul was very firm, and could give him 
, no hope to the contrary. She was not angry at 
his reticence, not even hurt; but she was sad- 
dened — touched and saddened for him. *J,' she 
said, emphatically, ' shall be sorry to see you suf- 
fer for another ; but of course I shall be powerless 
to help you, Mr. Eden. It might be otherwise, 
perhaps, if you felt yourself justified in putting it 
into my power to be able to say, when the worst 
comes, he was not altogether untrue to you. No ! 
I knew it, and by my advice he was silent.' 

*0h, Mrs. Goodeve!' said the curate, with a 
groan. * How can I speak ? Consider, my word 
is given. You would not have me untrue to 
that ?' 

' So !' thought Mrs. Paul, ' there is a secret, to 
be sure, between these boys, and an important 
one. Poor Marion ! what a blow it will be to 
her.' 

* Of course not, my dear friend,' she continued. 
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'Let US both be trae to our respective duties. 
What is mine, I wonder, Mr. Eden ? To carry my 
vague suspicions of something wrong to Martin 
Goodeve, and leave it to him to question you ? 

* Mrs. Goodeve !' cried Frank ; * you will not 
do that, surely V 

*I had better not, you think, dear friend? 
Come, you will advise me, then, in the sacredness 
of confidence. We had better take this path, 
perhaps.' And poor Eden, with the feeling grow- 
ing upon him that no resistance could save him 
in the end, gave himself up to Mrs. Paul Grood- 
eve's guidance. 

Once in possession of the curate's secret, and 
Cam's disgrace, Mrs. Paul threw over Frank Eden 
heartlessly, and made her own use of the dis- 
closure she had forced from him. It was so novel 
to her, and pleasant — ^the power she held of 
checking the current of their happiness at any 
' moment — ^that she was loth to lose the gratifica- 
tion it gave her, by divulging her bad news too 
eagerly ; but somehow she managed to mtroduoe 
into Marion's pleasant party a certain vague yet 
palpable sense of impending mishap. They all 
felt it — Marion among the first, perhaps, and next 
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the twin sisters. *0h, Mr. Western!' said 
Blanche, * where is Lucie? there's something 
wrong going to happen, I'm afraid.' 

* Wrong ?' said the librarian, looking round in 
wonder. * Whence and what, Miss Blanche? 
Thunderbolts don't flash out of sunny skies like this.' 

* But I think they do, sometimes, Mr. Western. 
Can't they? Is it impossible in nature, Mr. 
Western ?' ^ 

*Tes, impossible.' — ^The librarian was quite 
positive on the point. 

*Does it make any difference, Mr. Western, 
if the nature is human?' asked Blanche of her 
firiend, archly. 'Because, whenever aunt Paul 
seems particularly happy, we look for a storm ; 
and it seldom fjEiils to come.' 

But Mrs. Paul Goodeve was indulgent to them, 
or to herself, it might be, and nothing but that 
chilling shadow of coming iU before alluded to 
was allowed to fall upon them there, or on their 
way home. Its substance came nearer when they 
reached Crows' Hall; for Mrs. Paul, who had 
watched the curate closely, had seen him take 
Philip Western aside, and, as she guessed from 
his suddenly giuve mamier, give him CampbeU's 
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message; and it fell in a deluge when Marion, 
vaguely uneasy, yet anxious to quicken the cur- 
rent of their enjoyment, which had grown strangely 
slack and sluggish, called out that papa was tired, 
and that the music of dancing feet would please 
and refresh him. 

* Lord have mercy upon us, Marion !' cried Mrs. 
Paul, then. * Don't go to talk of dancing.' 

* And why not, Hannah ?' asked Marion, cou- 
rageously. 

Mrs. Paul affected to shudder. ' My love ! 
if you did but know all, you would as soon think 
of suggesting a comic song at a funeral.' 

^ If I did but know what, Hannah ?' asked 
Marion, forcing herself to put the question. And 
the two women, who rarely came together with- 
out a collision more or less serious, looked one 
another in the face fully. But there was such a 
strong, cruel look of conscious power on Mrs. Paul 
Goodeve's, that the fight was settled this time 
before it was well begun, and Marion, falling back 
to her brother Martin's side, stood there in her 
old pitiful attitude ready to interpose herself 
between him and any evil news that might affect 
him. The golden heads, too, gathered about her 
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for protection from this coming storm, and Mrs, 
Paul Groodeve had quite a Kttle group of victims 
before her, with the privilege of choosing which 
she pleased to stab first. She was not long 
deciding. ' My dear,' she said to Marion, ' I 
knew what it would come to. You cannot say I 
did not warn you.' 

'Warn me!' cried Marion, while the blind 
man said, playfully, 'May! my imprudent love; 
and you wouldn't take our good sister's warning ?' 

Mrs. Paul flushed crimson, for Martin's laugh 
was not with her, certainly. ' I am sorry for you, 
Martin,' she said ; ' but I hope it may be a lesson 
to you, and that you will not be equally weak 
with Blanche or Lucie.' 

' As I have been with ?' he asked. 

' With poor Campbell, brother.' 

* May !' he said, turning to his sister, ' what has 
our Cam been doing now ? Has he been obliged to 
disappoint any more of the Goosebills, poor fellow ?' 

'Hush, Martini' Marion said; for she saw 
quite weU that Mrs. Paul Goodeve's tongue was 
sharpened with no every-day spite. But her 
endeavour to break the force of the impending 
blow was vain. ' No ! he has disappointed no 
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expectation which any member of my family ever 
had of him, Martin G-oodeve. Upon the contrary, 
he has realized them all admirably.' 

* I am glad to hear it ; but you bear a joke 
badly, Hannah,' said the blind man, quietly. 

« I should say, perhaps in this, his last perform- 
ance, he has even exceeded them. For whatever 
ioisgiyings my dear Marion's training of this boy 
may have inspired us with, I for one never ex- 
pected to hear that Campbell Goodeve would be 
hunted from his father's house by a firm of justly 
infuriated tailors !' 

Martin Groodeve started up, and put Marion 
aside with an angry hand. * You try us all too 
sorely,' he said; *what does this insult mean, 
woman ?' 

* Woman!' shrieked Mrs. Paul, appealing to 
them all, ' he — ^he calls me a woman !' 

* Yes,' said Marion, at bay too, now. * Martin 
is wrong there. He is not just to my sex, Hannah. 
He will retract that charge, I dare say, if you 
wish it' 

* You,' cried Mrs. Paul, in a whirling rage, * you 
may storm at me as you please; but you can't 
gainsay my words. And I tell you again that 
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Campbell Goodeye is a beggar and an out- 
law.' 

* Eh !' interposed the librarian, who just then 
joined then ; * then, upon my word, the young man 
bears ill fortune well, or he has a more lucky 
brother vastly like him. You will pardon my 
interference, my dear fellow,' he said, turning to 
his companion, ^ here is a little dijQGiculty, it seems 
about you. You are considered — indeed I thought, 
so too. Cam — to be flying from a goose ; in other 
words, a tailor's bill was supposed to be threaten- 
ing you.' 

He stood among them again with his old light- 
hearted smile and manner. * My dear aunt May/ 
he said, ' did you wonder what had become of 
me?' 

Marion gave one look at his altered face, drew 
a long, deep breath of relief, and laid her hand 
assuringly on her brother's arm. * My dear Cam, 
no,' she said ; ' but we are not all gifted with such 
abstinence.' 

* What is this ?' he asked, looking round at their 
excited &ces. 

It was Marion's moment of triumph, and she 
may be pardoned for making the most of it. ' My 
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dear Cam,' she said, * you have taken us by sur- 
prise. Somebody thought to enact a tragedy, 
which your inopportune arrival has converted into 
a fetrce. Never mind, it's all the same. The play 
is over, and the audience may disperse.' 

* My part is not played out yet,' cried Mrs. Paul 
Goodeve, in a thick voice. ' I'm not the sort of 
person that folks make a fool of generally. Is 
Mr. Eden here ? So, sir ' — and the curate won- 
dered what there could be in common between 
this inflamed termagant and his winning compa- 
nion of a few hours since — * I will trouble you to 
tell these people what you know of Mr. Campbell 
Goodeve's debts and difficulties.' 

* Ay, Frank,' said Campbell, laughing heartily, 

*tell them all you know — speak up, man.' And 
the curate, finding himself the centre of all eyes, 
began, of course, to blush and stammer painfully. 

* Of course, it is very distressing to you, Mr. 
Eden,' said Mrs. Paul, noticing his agitation. * No 
one likes to betray a friend.' 

* But the friend has no objection,' said Cam, 
glad enough, it must be confessed, to spite Mrs. 
Paul. And the curate found courage and voice to 
say, * From what I know of your affairs, my dear 
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Goodeve, and I think I know them pretty in- 
timately, I believe you are as little in debt as I am.' 

* As you are ! oh, indeed !' cried Mrs. Paul, 
meaningly. 

' And I,' said the librarian, * can add the weight 
of my testimony to the same effect And if the 
evidence of a clergyman upon such a subject is 
open to suspicion — and it may be — none at least 
can attach to mine. Nobody ever dreams of 
giving credit to a mere student It's a fact, I 
assure you, I have tested it ever so often. And 
I know, Mr. Goodeve, that your son owes as little 
as I do.' 

' Cam,' said the blind man, laughing and hold- 
ing out his hand, * we have all been a little hasty, 
I think, my boy. There has been some mistake, 
I suppose ; but we won't look into it further, will 
we ? Only, we will try and be more careful and 
considerate for the future, if you please. Where 
is our sister Goodeve's hand ? Not here ? It will 
come to-morrow, I dare say ; and, if not, why. 
Crows' Hall will be the quieter for her absence, 
and a shrewish woman's temper may be improved 
by a little wholesome solitude. Stay here by my 
side, Cam. May, they wiU dance now.' And 
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when the others went away, leaving them together, 
he leant his arm on the boy's shonlder, and looked 
lovingly into his face. 

It trembled under that dear, unconscious gaze, 
trembled violently, then broke up tumultuously. 

* Dear old governor,' he said, in a choking voice, 

* I could keep it from you when I thought it would 
give you care and trouble, but I cannot now that 
I am free and happy. I have done wrong, father : 
but for help that seemed Heaven-sent> I should 
indeed have been flying from you all, disgraced 
and ruined.' He poured out the story of his folly 
and its punishment, withholding nothing of either. 

* There !' he concluded, * I have told you all, I 
swear. Father dear, you will forgive me now ?' 

Yes, he would forgive him, of course ; * But,' he 
said, in a trembling voice, * I am glad you have 
spoken so freely and bravely, my boy. This must 
not occur again.' 

* No, father ; God forbid.' 

* There must be no mistake in future. Cam. I, 
too, have my secret which I have kept from you, 
niy boy, and I might have wronged you more than 
you could me.' 

'Martin,' said a warning voice by his side. 
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* Dear May, we had better do right/ the blind 
man aaid, ' let what may happen. And our lad 
will bear it manMly, I know. Cam, tell me, 
Day boy — ^you would not have outrun the constable 
if you had not thought your blind old father rich ?' 

* And you are not?' 

* Listen ! Would you rather that we left you, 
May ? Give me your arm then. Cam. We shall 
be quiet indoors.' 

Leaving his father some time later, Campbell 
Goodeve came upon Marion, waiting patiently to 
see him. ' What has your father been telling you, 
Cam ?' she said ; ' let me know.' 

He told her all that had been told him. * That 
they were not rich as he had supposed — nay, 
more, that at any time — ^to-morrow, a year hence, 
or it might be, never—they might find themselves 
utterly beggared ; that he must look henceforth 
to work for his own* living; that he might even 
have to labour , for them ; and that he was glad 
and proud of this new responsibility, and would 
fail them never — ^never.' 

' Cam,' she said, ' he has not told you all.' 

*No?' 

VOL. II. O 
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* Cam, it was through me that your father in- 
volved himself so terribly. If yon are rnined, it 
will be my act, and for my wretched folly.' 

' Dear annt May/ cried the lad, ^ he said not a 
word of that' 

* God bless him, no ; I knew he would not' 

* And I am sure that, whatever my father has 
done for you — and I don't care to know what it is, 
aunt May, and wUl not listen to it — you have re- 
paid us a thousand times.' 

* Thank you, dear Cam,' she said, clinging to 
him fondly. 

* Please think so, aunt May — as he does, as we 
do, and always shalL There, I don't want to hear 
another word about it, aunt May.' 

*No, my dear,' she said, kissing him. *My 
dear, we shall all be so happy now.' But it was a 
straAge illustration of il, certainly— her breaking 
out the next moment into such a passion of weep- 
ing upon his shoulder. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

NEWS FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

And so, suddenly as the storm had arisen, it sub- 
sided — as, to-day, a walnut-shell will ride in safety 
upon waves that yesterday would have torn the 
stoutest ship to pieces — ^and quiet, and a sense of 
security returned to the dwellers in Crows' HalL 
It had overspread and broken above them so 
quickly and unexpectedly — ^the cloud and this 
storm — had travelled by, had spent its fiiry, and 
cleared from before the calm, blue firmament so 
rapidly, that the danger had been upon them and 
away before even the fact of its imminence could 
be realized. Only upon Marion had it left any 
ta»ce whatever. She tried to hide it, and success- 
fully ; but a close observer might have seen that 
she carried about with her a consciousness of p^il ; 
holding on her path with quickened eye and bated 
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breath — as, it is said, men do who traverse moun- 
tain passes, lest the ripple of the air, set in motion 
by a single word, should suffice to bring the 
avalanches down upon them from their tottering 
base. 

Philip Western, himself one of the most amiable 
hypocrites in the world, had early taken the mea- 
sure of this poor fellow-actress. She saw it, but 
as yet their acquaintance had scarcely been of 
long enough continuance to ripen, as under such 
favourable circumstances it certainly would, into 
mutual confidence. The librarian's holiday was 
drawing to its close by this time ; but he clung to 
this pleasant household tenaciously, delaying his 
departure from it so as to reach the Charity only 
upon the stroke of the last moment of his deai-ly- 
purchased liberty. It required some little calcu- 
lation, perhaps, as his purpose was to walk home, 
as he had come, through the pleasant brown 
country. Campbell was to be his comrade, as 
before. The young man's new resolve, a stem 
one, too, was to master the outworks of his pro- 
fession without more delay, and at once to set 
about the task of paying Mrs. Cockerton, and 
making his fortune. After the fashion of idle 
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men generally, Campbell had not failed to press 
very hardly upon himself for the past His 
remorse was the most violent imaginable, his 
resolutions of the sternest and most self-denying 
character. He would alter the fashion of his life 
at once and altogether — ^would live hardly, forego 
all manner of luxury and self-indulgence, and 
work as if each day's bread depended upon its 
labour. In the meanwhile, the simple act of form- 
ing such high and ascetic resolutions made the 
young man so full of admiration of his own self-deny- 
ing strength of will, that he could not help feeling 
himself entitled to some little recreation, and by 
no means indisposed to defer for the present the 
season of putting them into practice. 

He was a good deal with the curate now. The 
young men were passing through the phases of a 
common disease together, and, in a silent, reserved 
manner it must be confessed, felt themselves to be 
in each other's confidence. They quaffed much 
beer, smoked a great deal of very strong tobacco, 
and sat for the hour together in silence, pondering 
upon their respective prospects. The curate's had 
brightened perceptibly. The discovery which he 
had been allowed to make, that a cloud hung over 
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Martin Goodeve's fortunes, filled him with a secret 
joy. He was not yet aware of its nature, but it 
was evident that it might burst at any moment; 
and whfle that danger threatened them, the help 
of a strong, willing arm must be welcome which, 
in happier circumstances, they might not care to 
accept The hand which a countess — ^argued 
Frank — alighting from her chariot at her own 
door, with her flunkeys about her, could afibrd 
to disdain, she would leap to eagerly enough from 
a sinking skifl: It was quite astonishing with 
what eagerness Frank Eden took to watching 
Marion Goodeve's face for any indication that the 
sky was clouding above Crows' Hall again. At 
any moment he was prepared to hear the worst, 
and that Lucie Goodeve and her family were 
ruined, with perfect resignation. 

Seeking Campbell early on the last evening of 
his stay at Guiltcross, Philip Western found him, 
as usual, in the clergyman's rooms. From a little 
cloud of smoke the lad's cheery voice hailed him. 
— ' This way, Mr. Western ; don't put any trust in 
Eden's sofa. Take my chair, sir — there's a dean 
pipe. Eden's glad to see you, I know. And — I 
say, excuse me, parson — the jug is very low.' 
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' Don't fill it for me, Mr. Eden ; I cannot stay. 
You're going back to work with me, Good- 
eye?' 

' Of course.' 

* I'm off to-morrow at daybreak. The sunlight 
is short and precious now.' 

'To-morrow, eh? that's rather sudden, isn't it?' 

* Sudden ; why, I told you so a week ago.' 
'Did you? I had forgotten. To-morrow, eh? 

I say, Mr. Western, it's a long pull ; why not go 
bick by train ? It will give us two days more, 
sir.' 

But the librarian was firm, and looked at Cam 
sc meaningly that the lad broke out — * Mr. Western, 
you don't doubt me? I am not hanging back, 
upon my honour. No! with your favourite, Gil 
Bias, sir, I say, " my mind's made up, I'U dwell no 
longer with the seven deadly sins." ' 

'My poor boy,' and the librarian shook his head 
with a smile, * that specious varlet found the com- 
pany of the virtues almost as perilous.' 
♦ 

* But I am so happy, sir,' the lad broke out, with 
a beaming face. ' By Heaven, I had no thought 
that life could have so much enjoyment, that a 
fellow could be blessed so much as — as I am, Mr. 
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Western. I only half understand it yet. And 
the parson can't help me, sir ; can you ?' 

Philip laughed. *Not T, unless by referring 
you to the Eeverend Jonathan Swift's remariM 
upon the art of being well deceived.' 

The young men raised a shout — they woild 
have nothing to do with this authority. 

* I offer you an older. Once upon a time th3 
storks met together to consider * 

*Why, now,' cried Cam, interrupting the 
librarian, ' you're giving us a fable.' 

* Why not ? I thought you spoke of love.' 
They raised a louder cry, ' Oh, cynic !' 

* Boys, no !' said Phil, when they would let hin 
speak again. ' I am no cynic. And you are very^ 
happy. Cam? Oarpe diem, my lad. It is the 
holiday of your life, lose nothing of its sunshine. 
Heaven knows that I would do or say nothing to 
cloud it for you. Happy, eh? Why, so you 
should be, you lucky dog. Have you any milder 
tobacco. Cam ? Is Mr. Eden's tap far off ? Thank 
you ; I'U not refuse to waste an hour with you.' 

It was yet early when the two left the curate's 
rooms and mounted the hill to the old house. It 
was a fair, clear night, and a long way off they 
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could see the fire-light gleam through the windows 
of the dining-room. As they walked towards it 
the young man must needs still talk of his new- 
found happiness, his senior listening to the familiar 
prattle, not without sympathy, yet with a vague 
uneasiness that kept him silent He was almost 
glad when they reached the halL Their coming 
was the signal for lights to be brought in, and 
the simple pleasures of the evening to be 
begun. 

It was a cheerfully disposed family naturally, 
and the necessity of amusing the blind master of 
the house and lightening his aflSiction had en- 
couraged the exhibition of such qualities. From 
their youth up, the twin sisters had been taught 
to attune their voices into song, to make music 
with their feet as well, to speak fall, clear, and 
strong, and laugh as from their hearts. This had 
not been the hardest of Marion Groodeve's tasks, 
perhaps ; for, somehow, nature assisted her mar- 
vellously. 

It was her, Marion's, fashion to sit a little 
apart from, and yet within easy reach of the blind 
father and his children. From her seat she might 
see through the opened door into the hall, and 
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even keep an eye upon the busy houseliold beyond. 
They could come to her for directions, disturbing 
no one; unnoticed, she could slip from among 
them were her presence wanted elsewhere. And 
to her, at her usual post, Philip Western saun- 
tered this evening, while the golden heads were 
singing. 

' You must leave us to-morrow, Mr. Western ?' 

' Unwillingly enough,' he said. 

* We, too, shall be sorry to lose a pleasant guest 
You will come to us again, Mr. Western ?' 

* Indeed, yes. I must, in self-defence. Miss 
Gk)odeve. Body and mind thrive ill apart' 

' Ah ! you think to please me by this pleasant 
flattery. You are right, too.' 

' Upon my honour, no. Miss Goodeve,' he said, 
earnestly. ' Think of my life here, and that which 
I must return to. Hitherto I have been as a friend- 
less traveller, looking for no better welcome, as 
the night fell, than such as my poor lean purse 
might buy me. And you have given me friend- 
ship and the enjoyment of a new sensation. For 
I never knew what home meant before. Miss 
Goodeve. Ah ! all the dictionaries in the world 
cannot define it' 
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' You have had a restless life, Mr. Western ?' 

* Yes,' he said, * and a vain one, Miss Goodeve. 
But I beg your pardon. I am not, it seems, to have 
my fellow-traveller back with me ?' 

* No ; it is my fault,' she said, hastily. * I have 
asked him to stay a little longer with us, Mr. 
Western.' She stopped in some little confusion, 
for the librarian was lookiag at her curiously. It 
was a great part of Marion's watchftdness to take 
upon herself the task and responsibility of adopt- 
ing and furthering any dubious inclination of the 
children which she might find too strong to divert. 
So that when Cam, loth to leave them, was seen 
beating about the bush awkwardly for any cause, 
but the right one, that should apparently justify 
the extension of his holiday, Marion hastened at 
once to his help, and, by asking him outright to 
stay with them a few days longer, gave to the 
gratification of this wish the semblance of a favour 
granted to herself. The librarian, himself an 
adept in conspiracy of ;this sort, had fipom the first 
seen through Marion's poor shallow plots; and 
once again, with a little dismay, she saw herself 
detected. But, as astute statesmen labour for 
alliance with those they have most reason to fear. 
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SO Marion had long resolved to win Philip Western's 
help. 

*Tou will continue to be good to Campbell, 
Mr. Western ?' she said. * I have not lost a grain 
of my faith in him, but I shall be glad to know 
that he has a watchful friend.- 

* I, too, have faith in him — ^now. Miss Goodeve,' 
Philip said, meaningly. * Youth ends, and man- 
hood comes, the moment that any serious responsi- 
bility in life is incurred.' 

*Tes,' she said; *I understand you. And 
Campbell has contracted a heavy one ' — and her 
anxious eyes sought out the young man, standing 
thoughtfully before the fire. 

* Mr. Western,' said Marion, somewhat abruptly, 
alter a little pause — * there is nothing I should do 
that I have left undone ? I may speak to you, 
I hope? You are Miss Barker's friend, as well 
as ours.' 

' Happily, yes.' 

* And too true a friend of all of us — ^remember, 
you spoke of it just now as a privilege you valued 
— to shrink from giving expression to any misgiving 
you may have upon this subject !' and she looked 
meaningly at Cam again. 
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* What misgiving should I have?' he said, yet 
not without a little .awkwardness. * You have no 
reason to doubt your brother, Mr. Goodeve's, 
sanction ?' 

* I have not breathed a word of it to hJTn yet, 
Mr. Western,' she said. *I am right, surely? 
Cam has not spoken, and it might do harm. It 
had better be left to him, I thought' 

* Yes, if — ^remember, you asked me to be plain, 
Miss Groodeve — ^if you are satisfied with Miss 
Barker's position.' 

* I should be unreasonable if I were not, Mr. 
Western. As your friend ' 

* My very dear friend — of eighteen months' stand- 
ing,' he said, vrith meaning emphasis. 

* And Mr. Gridstone's ward ' 

His eyes met hers so significantly again that 
she stopped short in some little confusion. Ke- 
covering, she said — * Mr. Western, somehow I be- 
lieve you have found that this old house is not 
without its skeleton of care — ^how should it be ? 
— and that I carry the key of its closet about with 
me, among the rest' She tried to speak lightly ; 
she even went through the hollow pantomime of 
shaking the housekeeping basket as she spoke ; but 
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the face, less practised than the voice, failed her. 

* You would not wish me to take you there, I think, 
Mr. Western, and throw it open to your gaze T 

* My dear Miss Goodeve, no !' 

*I am not sure,' said Marion, thoughtfully, 

* that it wouldn't be better if we had the courage 
to ventilate our cares sometimes, Mr. Western. I 
have heard of instances where, handled boldly, the 
grisly skeletons have crumbled into dust.' 

*And I, Miss Goodeve,' he said, 'have seen 
them ' 

* The time may come for that bold policy, but 
not yet, I think — ^not now,' she said, hastily. 

* Mr. Western, that song will soon be over, and 
we shall perhaps be interrupted. Hear me: if 
you know what should render Ellen Barker no fit 
match for Campbell Goodeve, and will tell me — 
I ask for no particulars; the merest sign, your 
very silence, will be enough — ^I will dare all, and 
interfere. If not ' 

She stopped, struck silent with the strange 

effect of her words upon him. For the gentle, 

facile face had hardened strangely, a fierce light 

flashed from the excited eyes^ and a smile as of 
bitter scorn played upon his lips. ' You ask my 
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mind, Miss Goodeve,' he said, at length ; * I give 
it you frankly. » There is nothing I know of Ellen 
Barker that could unfit her to mate vdth a king.' 

* Thank you, Mr. Western/ she said, vdth an 
air of great relief. * For part of that secret care I 
told you of is a fear of Mr. Eoger Gridstone, and 
a certain power of mischief he is supposed to hold 
or control. For twenty years we have been happy 
upon his forbearance, it may be by his sufferance. 
It would be ruin to make him our foe. Hush ! 
they are observing us.' 

They were. The song was ended. * Aunt May,' 
cried Cam, *we want your voice. The governor 
calls for the " Chough and Crow." Mr. Western 
will be pleased to join in the chorus of robbers. 
If you were but the Warden of the Charity, now, 
instead of its Ubrarian, the part might come more 
naturally to you, sir.' 

* By Jove I that's true. Cam,' said the librarian, 
laughing heartily; *but I'll do my best.' And 
the next moment, as if no such thing as care were 
known to any one of them, their voices broke into 
song together. 

It took Philip Western a long time that night 
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to pack what few things he needed for the walk 
Jie was to begin with the morrow's dawn, into his 
knapsack. He loitered so much, indeed, that 
there was no little risk that dawn would surprise 
him, still perplexed and sleepless, and little fitted 
for the pleasant fatigue that lay before him. That 
would not do, he knew firom much previous prac- 
tice. He went to the window, and threw it open. 
The moonlight lay white on the quiet moat, the 
park-like fields, the ghostly old Place beyond the 
misty river. The cool night air — there was just 
wind enough to stir the clumps of rushes in the 
moat with a sound like the rustle of tiny spears — 
was grateful to the librarian. * I have not done 
wrong,* he said, as he closed the window gently. 
* She asked me for my mind, not the world's, and 
as I felt I spoke. And, by Heaven that sent her 
here, La^ petite is a match for the proudest king in 
Christendom.' His head was upon the pillow by 
this time. * I suppose I ought to give Jack the 
news of this — ^this little arrangement of the 
children. It will please him, of course. Poor 
dear Jack! I wish I could be sure the honest 
fellow's head was resting on no harder pillow than 
this. God bless him !' 
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And the librarian breathed a prayer for his old 
friend, sleeping then, had he known it, so soundly 
that the roew of a thousand guns had no power even 
to divert his dreams. ^ I'll write at once, and tell 
him all about it. Eh, you wouldn't, you think? 
Well, Second thoughts, perhaps you're right. You 
often are. Better let La petite tell her own story 
in her own way.' And Philip's mind, reverting to 
that evening on which, it may be remembered. 
Captain John Steele returned fipom a certain jour- 
ney he had been making to Guiltcross, so grimly 
uncompanionable and silent, breathed his acknow- 
ledgments gratefully to Second thoughts again, 
and went to sleep. 

He was stirring with the earliest indication of 
the dawn, and had crossed the moat, and nodded 
farewell to the pleasant old house before the sun 
was up. A mist clung to the bare, brown fields, 
and around the dull, blind Place, and hung about 
the river's course. It chilled and depressed him 
for a time ; but the sun rising soon, he shook the 
ugly feeling off and held on his way cheerily. 

The City clocks were tolling six on the evening 
of the third day of the librarian's journey, when 
he wound his long figure through the wicket gate 
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of the Charity, and made at once for the matron's 
welcoma It was so natural for him to do so, that 
he never stopped to consider whether Miss Kdgrief 
tf ere alone or not ; and when he foimd her little 
room full of visitors, she h^d already caught sight 
of him, and it was too late to retreat ' Oh, Mr. 
Western,* she cried, ^ I am so glad to see you 
home again. Don't go away, sir, if you please. 
There's something wrong between these silly people 
that I can't set right. Maybe you can help me.' 

The silly people referred to were no other than 
Mr. Gammage and Louis Haidway. Mr. Gam- 
mage lay in a confused and rather unclean heap in 
a chair, breathing heavily. In the atmosphere of 
the little room there was an unmistakeable pre- 
dominance of rum; and upon the table leaned 
Louis, with a flushed face, his right leg swinging 
pendulously, much as if it had been the means of 
sending Mr. Gammage into his present position, 
and had not done vibrating. 

From them the librarian looked to Miss Pid- 
grief s face, upon which an expression of humour 
struggled with a good deal of anxiety so unmis- 
takably that he felt relieved at once. 

' There, I've done with him,' Louis said, but the 
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next moment lie turned to the librarian — * I say, 
Mr. Western, just look at that fellow, will you ?' 

It was growing dark, and easier ju^ then to 
smell Mr. Gammage than to see him distinctly, 
but he did as he was asked. 

* And tell me, Mr. Western, what your feelings 
woold be if such a fellow had come to your place, 
and sent in word by the grinning porter, him.' 

*0h, Louis!' cried the matron, with a little 
shriek. 

*I beg your pardon — here's sixpence for the 
missionary box — sent in word by the grinning 
porter, I say, " Mr. Hardway's unde wants to see 
him." ' 

^ I waited upon you on business,' said Mr. Gam- 
mage, *to propose a little commercial arrange- 
ment. I am not responsible for the impertinence 
of menials.' 

Vl tell you, he came to try and worm some 
money out of me as he does of poor aunt Kd, 
here. You know him, Mr. Western, don't you ? 
He hadn't the good taste to come sober either, and 
it was as much as I could do to keep some of our 
fellows from getting hold of him, and making ex- 
periments upon him with the stomach-pump. 
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* I thougbt/ said Philip — ^ia truth, he was some- 
what at a loss what to say — * I thought that Mr. 
Gammage had been in a position to spare his 
Mends' purses. Didn't I hear something about his 
getting a parochial appointment, Miss Kdgrief ?' 

Mr. Gammage was understood to say that he 
had had some misunderstanding with the parish, 
and resigned his appointment. 

Louis laughed. * Misunderstanding, indeed! 
Why, Mr. Western, he went to church one even- 
ing drunk as a fiddler, with his cape turned inside 
out, and only one stocking on. He wanted to kiss 
the pew-openers all round, and knocked down a 
poor curate who interfered. They had to send for 
the police to remove him, and he was fined for the 
assault next day. By Jove, sir, it was in the 
Sunday papers !' 

Mr. Gammage was heard to mutter something 
about a corrupt press, and enemies among the 
reporters. 

* And poor aunt Pid here had to pay the piper, 
as usuaL By Jove 1 it's too bad, I say, and must 
be made to end.' 

* Thank you, Louis,* said the matron, quietly, 
her kind heart relenting already to the crushed 
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ex-beadle. * I can take care of myself, my dear.' 
And so the matter ended for the present, and Mr. 
Gammage was got out of Louis's way. And when, 
some while later, the lad came to give Miss Kd- 
grief good night, she looked at him keenly and a 
little hardly. *Will the time come you'll be 
ashamed of me, too, Louis?' she said; but she 
had hardly said the words before she was sorry 
for them, and withdrew them and the imputation 
they conveyed, penitently. 

When he was gone she busied herself preparing 
tea for Philip, for she would not hear of his going 
at once to hjs ^one, friendless room. She bustled 
about and spoke cheerfully enough, but all at 
once the librarian was dismayed to see her run to 
her chair, fall back in it stiffly, and then, with a 
rapid motion of her hand, before he could get to 
her help, throw her apron over her white, pained 
face. Puzzled, yet instinctively silent^ the libra- 
rian waited for full five minutes, until the matron 
was pleased to unveil again. When she did, her 
£Eice was quite cahn, although there were traces of 
tears upon it ^ I beg your pardon, Mr. Western,' 
she said. ^ I have been a little tried of late, and 
this is a new fashion I have got, sir, of going 
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behind my apron* It does me good, I think, and 
leaves me to make a fight with my trouble in my 
own way. There ! it's over now for this bout, and 
I hope youTl forgive me.* 

* My dear Miss Kdgriei^* said Philip, * my sole 
quarrel with your new fashion is that it seems to 
shut out a friend's help from you/ 

* Does it?* she said. * Well, that is itspurpose, 
partly, Mr. Western. Do you know, sir, a strange 
fortune has befallen Louis since you went away V 

' Indeed I' 

* You know what a sudden fancy the Warden 
took for him. I dare say the old man's heart 
softened at the recollection of his father, for they 
were kinsmen and dear friends, sir, and Louis is 
his very image. And so, after many kindnesses, 
which the lad received but churlishly, he made 
him a great offer, Mr. Western — nothing less, 
indeed, than a yearly allowance until his studies 
should be ended.' 

* Why, hurrah for our Warden I' cried Philip. 

* Of course. Louis was a little doubtftd about 
accepting it, at first, and so was I. But I hadn't 
the heart to stand in his light long. And I ought 
to be very grateful, I know, and I generally am— 
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after I have been behind the apron for a few 
minutes. That's the fight I have to make^ Mr, 
Western, that no one can help me in. For the 
dear lad doesn't seem much happier for his good 
fortune, nor I for the money I have saved. He 
grows irritable and hnpatient with the recollection 
of the past^ and with his peopla And^ as it is 
with John Gammage to-day, it may be vnth Sara 
Kdgrief to-morrow, who can flay ? But now for 
the other news, Mr. Western. The chaplain's 
been very ill— was like to die last week, they say. 
The aecretftry sent word down to have the board- 
room aired and put to rights, and that's a bad 
dgn.youknow. But he is betternow, and likely 
to recover. And glad enough, sir, the library 
readers will be to see Pipps opened again.' 

'You take no tea, Miss Pidgrief/ said the 
librarian, enjojring his own heartily. 

'ni go on talking, with your leave^ Mr. 
Western,' said the mataron^ ' Until yoU have done 
eating, and it ought to be a long while firsts if 
walking is anything like the healthy exercise they 
say it is. And then, when you can't do more, if yoii 
like to tell me all about pretty little Miss Barker 
and Mister Campbell, and your pleasant holiday 
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among them, whfle the punch is brewing, I Aiail 
be proud to listen, sir.' 

As time wore on, it became a matter of such 
frequent necessity for Miss Pidgrief to retire 
behind her apron, in search of becoming gratitude, 
that the Kbrarian acquired the habit of approaching 
■her rooms, as it were, on tiptoe, to see if such were 
the case, and withdrawing as quietly if it were. 
But one morning, many months later, he might 
have been seen to run across the Charity square, 
bare-headed, and white-faced, to make his way 
into the matron's room without any ceremony 
whatever, and to stand before her, trembling 
pitifully, with his finger pointing to a column of 
the Times he held in the other hand. His face 
and manner were full of such unmistakable 
distress, that the matron, with a vague foreboding 
of trouble, began to tremble too. *0h! Mr. 
Western,' she cried, * don't say that you have bad 
news there?' 

* The worst,' he cried, * if I must trust my eyes. 
But I have thought so much about him, he has so 
filled my mind of late^ that it may have conjiu*ed 
up this wild fiancy^ Such thin^ happen^ I know. 
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But I dare not look again. Oh! Miss Kdgrief, 
read this for me ?* 

* There are no hard words, sir ?' said the matron, 
as she put on her spectacles with a trembling 
hand. 

* The hardest, cruellest, if I read them rightly.' 
He held the paper in his hand, his face averted, 
but his finger on the passage stilL It trembled so 
much that Miss Fidgrief, to keep it steady, had to 
take it in hers. So she read : — * Combined attack 
of the Allied Forces on ' 



*No, no; beyond. Miss Pidgrief ! here ' 

It was on the list of killed and wounded that 
the trembling finger rested. With no little diffi- 
culty the matron was forcing her way through the 
names when she stopped with a slight shriek. 
The librarian closed his teeth with a groan. 

* " Missing. — Captain John Steele." — Oh, Mr. 
Western! God be merciful to him I — ^^ since reported 
dead."' 

PhiKp Western fell back in a chair, his head 
sinking between his hands. 'It is so, then,' he 
cried. *0h. Jack! Jack! Oh, my dear old 
friend I' 
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CHAPTEE I. 

MRS. PAUL GOODEVE REPENTS 

The rumour of the brave soldier s death was 
known to Mr. Koger Gridstone in Guiltcross aS 
soon as it reached Philip Western in London, and 
by him was carried at once to Ellen. He per- 
formed this sad task with a thoughtful tact and 
delicacy which she long remembered and grate- 
fully acknowledged. And presently came a letter 
from the Charity, with a confirmation of the same 
sad tidings. The librarian, for a while incredu- 
lous, was now inconsolable. He had hurried to 
the War-office, but they could give him scant 
information there. After the great battle before 
the walls of the doomed city had been fought and 
won — both sides claiming it for a victory, with 
equal reason — a truce had been called for the 
burial of the dead as they lay. Amongst them 
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Steele's body had been found, and recognized as 
well as the nature of his wounds, and the time 
that had elapsed since his death, would allow. It 
♦ was buried with the rest of the brave dead in one 
of the general graves, and in a little while there 
were sent home from the camp to the War-oflBce, 
a few bundles of letters, some trinkets of no great 
value, his spare sword, the proceeds of the sale 
of his camp-effects, and his watch, which had 
been found clasped in the dead man's hand as he 
lay : of all else his body had been stripped and 
robbed. After that, as the librarian sadly owned 
to his correspondent, what hope could there be ? 
And he mourned for his friend so long and bit- 
terly, that the need of cheering and consoling him 
was of no little use in weaning Ellen from the 
indulgence of her own bitter grief. 

This was the first controversy which Ellen had 
yet had with death, and it impressed her forcibly. 
She was stunned, crushed, at times angry — even 
incredulous. It seemed sometimes impossible that 
he could be dead — that the calm, resolute face, in 
which she had learned to trust ; the strong arm 
that had enfolded her ; the warm, honest heart on 
which she had slept so securely, should be cold. 
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still, powerless to help her. She did not quite 
realize it, indeed, until, a little later, news came 
that death, impartial as of old, had stricken down 
a poor soldier, whose mother lived hard by them. 
She went to see the woman, doubly widowed. 
The dead man — her only son, too — had been a sad 
scapegrace, the neighbours told her, had wronged 
and robbed his mother, and wrung her heart in 
every way. But she had forgotten all that now, 
be sure. The reality of this woman's dumb, de- 
spairing gloom — she was aged, spiritless, and knew 
the strength of her foe of old and bitter experience — 
taught Ellen somewhat of the stem reality of death. 
So soon as she could beax, she carried her grief 
to the old house upon the hill. It was almost a 
relief to her to find the twin sisters out, and 
Martin Goodeve alone in his favourite spot, that 
sunny window-nook whither the eyes that served 
him might see across the sloping valley to the 
vacant Pleice. She stole to his side, welcome 
ever, and read for him. It was the fair spring- 
time once more. The woods were green again, 
the meadows bright with colour, and the young 
com long enough already to be freshened into 
little billows by the morning breeze. The blind 
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man smiled at the description, and stopped to ask 
her, had she ever heard those Spring lines of 
Chatterton : — 

' The budding floweret blushes at the light. 
The mead's besprinkled with the yellow hue ; 
In daisies mantled is the mountain height. 
The fresh young cowslip bendeth with the dew.' 

And, by-and-by, as happened always, he ques- 
tioned her about the Place. 

* As ever/ she told him — * blind, sightless, dead !' 
The word that she had so often used before, 

heedless of its dread significance, had such a new 
and terrible meaning now, that her voice shook as 
she spoke it. 

* Little one,' said the blind man, kindly, *you 
should be like the spring-time, gay.' 

* Ah ! but I have a heavy trouble, sir.' 
' A trouble ?' 

* I have lost a deax, dear friend.' 
' My poor child ! — how ?' 

*By death, sir, in this dreadful war.' 

*Sad, sad! But there is parting worse than 

that.' 
' Yes, sir,' she said ; but it is doubtful if she 

understood his meaning. * I think that he was not 
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very happy while he lived. I know that he parted 
with life as he would wish, in the hour of triumph, 
on the battle-field ; but he was my first, and for a 
while, my only Mend.' 

* And his name, my deaj ?' 

* Steele, sir ; Captain John Steele.' 

* Steele/ he echoed ; and the hand that lay on 
his closed upon it suddenly. * That was his name 
of whom Mrs. Cockerton spoke; he was Philip 
Western's friend.' 

4 

* The same, sir.' 

He turned his face from her to the Place below. 

* And he is dead,' he said, in a low, grave voice. 
' TeU me, he fell in battle ?' 

* Yes, sir.' 

* Gloriously, then ?* 

* Most gloriously.' And for all her bitter grief, 
in her pride of him, the hot blood flushed her 
face. 

* Heaven be merciful to him I' he said.. 

* Amen.' 

They had both spoken with some excitement, 
and they were silent now, each wondering at the 
other's heat of voice and manner. Martin Goodeve 
was the first to speak. 

VOL. n. Q 
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* You have never told me how he became your 
Mend ; I am curious to know. Can you bear to 
talk about him, Ellen ?' 

'Yes/ she said. It would do her good, she 
thought And she told him — of her memorable 
journey with him from Belgium — of their waiting 
for the tide in Calais Harbour— of the words he 
had let fall there, it seemed so idly, and how 
heedfully and kindly he had since acted up to 
them. Coming in time to the little incident of 
the snow-storm, it recurred to her mind that she 
had first seen him, Martin Goodeve, by the fire- 
side of that little Surrey inn, and she reminded 
him of it. He remembered it quite well, he said, 
with a little shudder. He was travelling home- 
ward from the south with Marion. And after that 
she went on to tell him, with a little tremor in 
her voice, how Captain John Steele had borne her 
thither over the snow. She said nothing, as it 
happened; of the strange, unseen blow that had 
been dealt him there, having forgotten it, maybe, 
or not considering that it would interest her 
hearer. 

When she had done, Martin Goodeve rose. 
She would have risen with liim, but he checked 
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her. * Nay, I will do without your arm for once, 
my dear,' he said. * May is in her room, I think. 
I have something for her private ear.' So she sat 
there alone, thinking of the handsome face and 
strong, true hand that would never bring hope 
and help to her in any need again, and watching 
the restless spring clouds as they swept by, 
mirrored on the wide valley's surface in alternate 
waves of sunlight and of shade. Yes, it had done 
her good to talk of him, as she thought it would, 
she was saying to herself, and the tears that flowed 
now had their healing, kind use, too. 

She was aroused. She found she was alone no 
longer. Judge of her surprise. A figure lay by 
her side, almost at her feet, looking into her face 
with wet, streaming eyes. 

' Miss Goodeve, Marion ! you here, and sor- 
rowing?' 

* Dear Nell, my poor, poor child. Nay, Martin 
has told me all.' 

*0h, dear aunt May!' she cried; *but I am 
sorry you should weep for me.' 

Judge of her increased surprise to see, then, the 
ordinarily calm, handsome face, scathed as with a 
storm of passionate sorrow, fling itself exhausted 
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upon her breast ; to hear the broken words, * Oh, 
love, what if I, too, in this fearful war, have lost a 
once dear friend ! Bear with me ; oh ! be gentle 
with me, dearest. You will let my tears flow 
with yours ?' 

To Mr. Eoger Gridstone, sitting alone in the 
office, the servant entered with a card. He 
glanced at it. * Take the lady into the parlour. 
Stay, beg Mrs. Goodeve to walk this way.' 

He awaited her coming with a curious smile — 
to all folks Eoger Gridstone could be all things, 
but not always that thing they especially desired 
— rose to receive her, but by no means eagerly, 
nor, indeed, untfl she was fairly in his pre- 
sence. 

* You will excuse my bringing you here, Mrs. 
Goodeve ?' 

'Why not?' she said; *it is upon business I 
come, Mr. Gridstone,' and uninvited, she took the 
vacant chair before him. 

'And this bad habit?' he continued, holding 
out his cigar. 

* It used to be thought low in my family,' she 
said, sniffing the air contemptuously, as though 
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its aroma had not been by far the most whole- 
some element there. * Snuffing was more tole- 
rated, I believe. But you need not apologise ; I 
have not been altogether unaccustomed to doubt- 
ful habits. I married a Goodeve, Mr. Grid- 
stone.' 

' You did my friend Paul Goodeve that honour, I 
remember, poor fellow !' The lady blushed. Mr. 
Gridstone's manner was as dubious as his words, 
but she suppressed the retort that rose to her lips. 
* Yon have been pleased to call upon me several 
times lately, sir, ostensibly upon business con- 
nected with my late husband's affairs.' 

* Ostensibly, Mrs. Goodeve, eh? Perhaps. 
Well, were I a younger man, I might attempt to 
justify any httle deception of the sort by remind- 
ing you of the great provocation ' 

She interrupted him. * Psha ! why this trifling 
between us, Mr. Gridstone? We should know 
one another too well for that', 

^Eh?' 

*Yes; I know you for a strong-willed, subtle 
man, firm of purpose, and not too scrupulous of 
means ; you, me, for a passionate, hasty woman, 
quick to grasp at any the nearest weapon that 
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may inflict hurt on those who have offended 



me/ 



He looked up with a quiet smile upon his face* 

'And of this knowledge you have not been 
above taking advantage, Mr. Gridstone,' she con- 
tinued. 

Quite as though it were a feat to be proud of, 
Mr. Eoger Gridstone, with a more genial smile, 
and a shrug of his expressive shoulders, disclaimed 
it. He seemed very much amused. Mrs. Paul 
Goodeve flushed a hotter and an angrier crimson. 

'You did not hesitate to question me about 
Martin Goodeve's means — ^had he saved money? 
was he likely to possess rich friends ?' 

' My dear Mrs. Goodeve, pardon me. We very 
likely talked of the subject that happened to be 
most interesting to you at the time. I am no 
great courtier, but worldly enough for that, 
perhaps.' 

' I thiuk I said just now,' said Mrs. Paul, firmly, 
* that I know you for a clever, subtle man, with a 
purpose in everything you do. And that you 
had a purpose iu our conversation, Mr. Gridstone, 
I can have no doubt.' 

' As you will, then,* he said, most genially. 
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She hesitated, with an angry look at his smiling 
fece. * Mr. Gridstone/ she said, * if ever you want 
to point a text on passion with a striking illustra- 
tion — ^you axe given to moralising, I believe — you 
may quote me.' 

* I will be sure and bear the privilege in mind. 
Bit are you not rather vague, Mrs. Goodeve ? Do 
I observe the effects of passion, studying you now ? 

She said ^ Yes,' hotly. 
' .ind am I its object ?' 

* 1 am angry with myself,' she said ; * with you, 
of course, but mih myself much more^ngry, 
rq)entant, anxious. You know me well enough, 
Mr. Gridstone, to estimate what that confession 
costs me.' 

Se shrugged his shoulders with a familiar smile. 
•Ah! you despise me as your tool,' she said; 
* bit not half so much as I despise myself.' 

* Y'ou place a construction of your own upon my 
langiage, Mrs. Goodeve ; I can scarcely expect 
you to do less with my gestures.' 

' I un here,' she said, discontentedly, * with very 
little hope of undoing what mischief I may have 
done. I cannot guess what purpose of harm you 
could have had in questioning me about my 
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husband's brother ; but I fear the worst, perhaps, 
because I know the wicked passion that prompted 
my replies to you, and that I hoped and wished 
the worst from them. You will not satisfy me, I 
dare say, Mr. Gridstone ?' 

He turned his mocking face to her at oncf. 
* Not satisfy you, Mrs. Goodeve,* he said ; * wly 
not ? Behold I You are so quick at reading ny 
mind in my poor features, that it would be, no 
doubt, an insult to your penetration to offer i to 
you in words.' And he faced her with his stiong, 
cruel smile, enjoying her embarrassment. 

With her hand upon the door, this martyr 1o 
passion — in her most self-accusing moods sle 
regarded herself as its victim most to be pitied^ 
looked back hesitatingly. 

* You expressed an interest, too, in my nephew, 
Campbell Goodeve, Mr. Gridstone.' 

' You may put it so, if you please ; but, most 
probably, as I said before, I only reflected the 

interest which you just then expressed aboutthat 
young man.' 

*You mentioned to me your impression* she 
continued, unheeding him, * that he was nrt en- 
gaged to your ward. It may possibly interest you 
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to know that he is, and that the fact is known to 
Marion Goodeve, and not opposed by her/ 

* Pardon me/ said Mr. Gridstone, turning folly 
round, * it would seem that you have scarcely for- 
given all our friends at Crows' Hall yet/ At once, 
Hien, and as if he had said so in the plainest 
words, Mrs. Paul Goodeve saw that, if she had 
ever been used by Mr. Eoger Gridstone for any 
purpose of his own, he had no further need of her, 
and intended to show it unmistakably. 

When the door closed upon his visitor, Mr. 
Gridstone leaned back in his chair, cuid laughed 
enjoyably. * A woman's passion is so much more 
dangerous than a man's, that she always intends to 
repent,* he said. * This good soul now will go to 
her knees and say her prayers to-night quite hap- 
pily, satisfied that in quarrelling with me she has 
atoned for that little indulgence of serving me 
that she permitted herself.' He lit another cigar 
then, and leant back ruminating. 'If I am to act 
at all, it's time I made my hand felt, I think. 
It's true, I suppose, that these young folks have 
found out their mutual fancy for each other. A 
woman may be relied upon for speaking the truth 
when she is angry, and at no other time. In a 
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passion she forgets to be artificial. To be sure, 
this story of their engagement scarcely tallies with 
Lydia's account ; but I am not disposed to ques- 
tion it the more for that; for I am growing 
anxious about my poor sister, really. I am almost 
afraid that, for all my warnings, Lydia is allowing 
herseK the enervating luxury of a personal attach- 
ment.' He did not seem very serious in his com- 
panion for Lydia's danger, throwing himself into 
a greater position of ease before the fire — the 
spring nights were stfll cold— and giving himself 
to the perfect enjoyment of his cigar. 

*Now, upon my word,' he said, after a little 
while, and he looked as if he meant it, * I am really 
sorry for these young people, and I wish with all 
my heart that I could encourage their very 
natural project. But, as this is impossible, per- 
haps the sooner I interrupt it, the better.' He 
paused to consider this at leisure, and the cloud 
upon his face grew darker. *Bah!' he said at 
last ; ' why so scrupulous, when we cannot set foot 
to the earth without destroying Heaven knows 
how much life and happiness?' But a moment 
later he grew serious again, despite himself. He 
had smoked so long, that quite a little heap of 
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gray ashes had gathered at his feet. He looked 
at it with a perplexed fetce, and an expression of 
something like scorn came to his handsome lips. 
He rose, and shook his strong frame. * I don't 
like these weapons/ he said. 'Life was better 
worth having in America, where one had to take 
or risk it hourly. And what am I plotting for, I 
wonder, with my gray hairs, when all I really care 
for is a dash of honest cognac and a good cigar ? 
But, bahl what do men labour for? — to scratch 
themselves a damp hole in some old abbey, or 
to build a golden tomb. So ! I am myself again ; 
and now to thought and work.' 

He sat down, bending himseK to it, to judge 
from the expression of his face, with energy. As 
he sat, his hand rested upon the handle of that 
bright steel copying machine, which I have 
likened somewhere before to a cruel Bourbon 
plaything. His hand still rested on it as he rose. 
* One thing is certain,' he said ; ' if I am to act at 
all, it is full time that I began. And to start with, 
I am afraid I must put the screw on these new 
friends of my dear ward.* As he spoke, and as if 
to suit the action to the words, he sent the handle 
round by a sudden twist, and the polished steel 
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plates met with a dull, ominous noise. Upon them 
just then some flies were browsing unconsciously 
— ahl 

One morning, a few days later, Ellen was over- 
taken by the curate, whose face bore that expres- 
sion of having news of some sort to communicate, 
which, to the eyes of country folk, is so unmis- 
takable. ' My dear Miss Barker,' said Frank, in 
answer to her inquiries, * haven't you heard? 
There — ^there are the worst news imaginable about 
our friends at Crows' Hall.' 

And yet the curate's face and voice were the 
reverse of anxious, and did not grow more so as he 
proceeded. ' Miss Goodeve has sent for Campbell 
to come to them at once, and I am on my way to 
meet him at the station. They are good enough 
to make quite a confidential friend of me, Miss 
Barker.' 

* How is Mr. Goodeve ?' asked Ellen, anxiously. 
The young people had so often talked of their 
friends, and of the cloud that hung over their for- 
tunes, that Ellen had no need to ask the distinct 
nature of Frank Eden's news. 

* He bears the certainty better than the doubt. 
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Miss Barker. He is quite calm, and does his best 
to cheer poor Marion.' 

' Poor Marion !' Ellen echoed. 

* You will go to her, Miss Barker?' 

' Yes ; but I had better not just yet, perhaps. 
Campbell — Mr. Goodeve — is coming down to them, 
you say.' 

' To-day. I am on my way to meet him now.' 

Ellen was concerned for her friends — deeply, of 
course, but not very seriously. You cannot con- 
vince youth of ruin, or expect them to reedize its 
meaning. They understand the word as little as 
a child does death. Faith to the young is not only 
easy, but natural They have been so accustomed 
to be fed, somehow, that if the sky darkens and the 
clouds lower, they think they are but overcharged 
with manna. But for the thought of the happy 
home broken up, and of Marion's self-accusing 
sorrow, she would, perhaps, have seen in this ad- 
versity of theirs nothing more than the precious 
use it would be to Campbell in stimulating him to 
increased energy and industry. 

She was on her way, it chanced, to Mrs. Cocker- 
ton's house. The old lady still maintained her 
strange, capricious relations with her. Often and 
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resolutely as she tried, the way up the iron-gray 
stairs was still held jealously by the grave serving- 
man, and never opened to her except after pre- 
vious conference with his old mistress — was as 
often barred against her by her will. Upon such 
occasions she never yielded without a protest. 
Sometimes, indeed, she would retire in a little 
dudgeon, but more frequently with a laugh, and 
never for very long; for she had reason to be 
grateful to her strange friend — had even con- 
tracted an affection for her — and knew that she 
could do her good. 

To-day, Mrs. Cockerton was pleased at once to 
see her. She found her in the large, darkened 
room, in her usual still, watchful attitude of 
expectation. After her fashion, she received 
Ellen coldly, almost formally, and motioned her 
to a chair some way off. But Ellen shook her 
head : * I have called to see you three times at 
least in as few weeks, Mrs. Cockerton,' she said, 
* and been denied your presence.' 

^Yes ' 

< It was with your knowledge, then ?' 

'By my express instructions.' 

* I ask, because I was beginning to fancy that 
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your servant spoke for you, and went beyond his 
orders. If it had gone on much longer, I declare 
I should not have hesitated to engage him, Mrs. 
Cockerton, and force my way to you.' 
' You make me laugh, child.' 

* I do you good, then, Mrs. Cockerton.' 

* You are very bold. Ah ! what are you doing ?' 
For she had gone to the nearest window, and 

pulled up the dusty blind. ' Letting in the sun- 
light that will do you more.' 

It came pouring in — ^the glow of sunshine — 
across the dark floor up to the table by which she 
sat. The strong, muscular hand that rested there 
was in an instant bathed in it. She drew it and 
her chair back hastily, and it seemed instinctively. 
Ellen's quick eye noticed the action. 

' Ah ! Mrs. Cockerton, why did you not send 
for me ? I knew you wanted me.' 

* What do you mean, child ?' 
' You are not well.' 

* Not well ! How do you know ?' 

' The sick are impatient of the sunshine, I have 
heard.' 

*I am not sick,' she cried. But Ellen shook 
her head resolutely, and the old lady, watching 
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her with a strange expression on her face, did not 
contradict her again. 

*Then I need not draw the blind down, Mrs. 
Cockerton ? 

'No.' And as they talked together the sun 
westered, and its rayB rippled-it came to them 
through the boughs of a tree, whose motion gave 
them the semblance of a moving tide — over the 
table, up the dark dress, and to the old hands 
again. And this time she did not move them, as 
before. 

* Mrs. Cockerton,' Ellen asked — ^they were 
growing quite familiar by this time — 'have you 
heard of their trouble at Crows' Hall ?' 

She nodded. 

' There is no doubt about it, then ?' 

' None. I have it from Marion Goodeve's lips.' 

' She has been here ?' 

'Yes.' 

' Ah, you will be good to them, Mrs. Cockerton ? 
You will give them help ?' 

a? Why?' 

'^Their need is so bitter. It wiU do you 
good.' 

' Don't be a fool, child 1 There, don't flush at 
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me like that. But you don't know what you're 
talking about. This is no question of an impatient 
tailor's bilL Martin Goodeve has been ruined 
hopelessly for years.' 

^For years, Mrs. Cockerton? And I have 
known them so happy.' 

* Thanks to Marion Goodeve.' 

* Yes ; how good she is.' 

'Good, child! she is great,' said the old lady, 
warmly. 'I tell you, I honour that woman. I 
could have kissed her hand to-day, Ellen. As it 
was, I got up and followed her across this room, 
and opened my door to her. My house was 
honoured by her visit, and I said so.' 

' Dear Mrs. Cockerton,' said Ellen, after a little 
pause, ' I want to ask you a silly question. You 
may call me a fool again, and I shall not complain. 
Is — ^is ruin a very great misfortune?' 

The ancient lady stared at the question in 
sheer, almost speechless amazement. * I know, of 
course, what the world thinks of it, Mrs. Cocker- 
ton,' Ellen hastened to explain; *but I could 
not be sure that your experience would agree 
with it.' 

' You want me to tell you, chUd,' said the old 

VOL. II. R 
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woman, slowly, 'what ruin would be to Martin 
Goodeve and those he loves ?' 

* If you please, Mrs. Coekerton.' 

* This, then. To him, hard, grinding poverty — 
a weary, hopeless existence, maintained by crumbs 
and broken victuals flung him by unwilling hands. 
To Marion Goodeve, long years of wearing pain 
and dull regret, with, for constant occupation, the 
discharge of low, menial duties, and mean shifts, 
to make one poor shilling do the work of five ; early 
old age, and death, welcome long before it comes. 
To the girls, a sudden knowledge of the world they 
live in, who might, but for that ruin, have gone 
gray-headed to their graves, knowing just nothing 
of it. There ! reconcile that with what preachers 
prate of, as you please. I tell you I am right.' 

Ellen rose to go, suddenly grave and anxious. 

* Last time I saw you, child,' said Mrs. Cocker- 
ton, * you had another trouble — poor John's death.' 

'Ah! yes.' 

' You have not forgotten him.' 

' No, Mrs. Coekerton ; I never shall.' 

* Never ! that is one of a set of words we should 
not dare to use, if we thought for a moment of 
their meaning.' 
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* I meant, Mrs. Cockerton, to say- 



*Yes, yes/ she interrupted her; *I know. 
Well ! I have been very anxious about him, and I 
have set inquiries afloat.' 

' Ah ! Mrs. Cockerton, there can be no hope.' 

'Hope, of what? I am only anxious to make 
sure that he was decently buried.' 

' Mrs. Cockerton !' 

' And that implies the satisfaction of knowing, 
conclusively, that no one else went through that 
ceremony for him.' 

She started up with a sudden exclamation and 
scared face. *Mrs. Cockerton,' she cried, 'you 
know something that you have not told me! 
There has been some mistake — he is not dead !' 

'Child! be quiet I thought you had some 
strength of mind, and courage.' 

' I beg your pardon. I will be good and quiet, 
but you will tell me all you know.' 

'It is nothing,' she said — 'a mere surmise. 
But I was not satisfied with the evidence of 
John's death they offered me, and, seeking more, 
found less. You will ask me, why. For two 
reasons, then. First, because his death might 
possibly be a relief to the individual who told me 
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of it ; next, because, from all I know of John, I 
don't believe him at all a hkely man to quit this 
world in any such quiet, hole-in-the-comer fEuahion 
as they make out he did.' 

Ellen shook her head. Mrs. Oockerton's reasons 
were not convincing, certainly. 

* So I made inquiries — ^and what do they tell 
me? That he was among the missing on the 
evening of the fight — ^that a few days later they 
find a body, stripped and so disfigured that they 
would never guess it to be his but for a watch 
they found clutched in the dead man's hand. 
Now, what in the world should John want to die 
in that weak fashion, clinging to a paltry toy of a 
time-piece ?' 

* But it was known to be his — was recognised, 
too, by Mr. Western !' 

' It remains to be explained, of course ; but 
I don't accept it as conclusive, that's all. Well, 
then, next I get a peep into Sebastopol itself — 
because there can be no doubt that, if John's not 
dead, the Bussians have him ; and, somehow, that 
agent I employ gets at ' — as she spoke, she laid 
her hand upon a little heap of papers — * a young 
American surgeon, who had been lending a hand 
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there among the wounded in the hospitals, and 
who had been sent up the country in charge of 
the few EngKsh officers who were taken prisoners 
in the fight. He kept no record of their names, 
but of their number — ^yes. I have an extract 
from his note-book here ; if I wish it, my agent 
knows how to bring him personally to satisfy me. 
And the War-office people themselves admit that 
his tale is greater than theirs by one. That one 
— ^who was he, Ellen ?' 

* Oh, Mrs. Oockerton — dear Mrs. Cockerton, I 
must break down again !' 

* You mustn't — ^I've nearly done. I could do little 
more, but my agent is busy doing that little for 
me ; and will, sooner or later, make it clear. For 
I have the greatest faith in my agent, for all the 
world of praters may say to the contrary. It is 
simply money, Ellen.' And the old woman looked 
her companion in the face hardily. 

They had more talk on this subject before they 
parted. It was a poor hope, Ellen saw, that she 
carried home with her, and she decided it would 
be better to keep it to herseK for the present, 
until more could be known one way or the other. 
She rose and held out her hand. By this time, as 
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usual — they had been quite familiar but a moment 
previous — Mrs. Cockerton had begun to freeze, 
and distance to part them. 

* Good-bye, Mrs. Cockerton^ — ^I shaU come again 

soon. You will let me see you ?* 

' You can send in your name with the 

rest.' 

'Thank you, I will remember.' And then, a 
little mischievously, perhaps, she stooped suddenlyj 
and before Mrs. Cockerton could draw her cold, 
gray lips back effectually, young warm ones had 
pressed them. And the startled old face grew 
gradually less angry, and at last warmed actually 
into a smile. 

At the door of her guardian's house, Lydia 
Gridstone met her nervously with a message from 
her brother. ' Koger wants to see you, dear, in 
his business room — upon business, I do believe. 
You — you're not timid ; yqu will be quite your- 
self, my dear ?' 

' Yes,' she said, wonderingly. 

'Will you be good enough, then, to remember,' 
said Lydia, trembling strangely, 'that it was 
understood between us that you considered a 
recent question of mine impertinent, and declined 
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answering it? Thank you, don't laugh; there's 
Eoger's voice again.' 

There was something in Miss Gridstone's man- 
^ner that — ^not for the first time — ^impressed Ellen. 
She was accustomed, at all times, to put down a 
great deal of what would otherwise be quite 
inexplicable to Lydia's well-known nervousness, 
and to make every allowance for it ; but now she 
could not help saying, ' I wish you would make 
me imderstand what you really mean, Miss 
Qridstone.* 

'Hush! some day, perhaps. There's Eoger 
calling again. You shouldn't keep him waiting. 
Hush ! we mustn't let him find us together.' 
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CHAPTEE n. 

MKS. PAUL GOODEVE MEETS WITH A 
DISAPPOINTMENT. 

Wondering very much what her gaardian could 
want with her, Ellen passed on at once to the 
office that looked and smelt of the earth, earthy. 
She rarely set foot in Mr. Gridstone's working 
room, and never without an instinctive shudder. 
The spiders that spun their webs among the files 
of papers overhead had a bloated, ogreish look, 
and the gray ashes on the hearth, which was 
never allowed to be swept, might pass, as weU as 
not, to one of a curious fancy, for hopes that had 
been brought thither, high and vigorous enough, 
and left there dead, to ashen and decay. But Mr. 
Eoger Gridstone's sunny, genial face was not at 
all in unison with any such morbid fancies, and 
ought to have dissipated them altogether. 

' My dear ward,' he said, rising and advancing 
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to meet her as she entered, * will you giye five 
minutes of your time to an anxious guardian's 
perplexity?' 

She said * Yes,' and went to the fireside opposite 
him. 

* You will take a seat ?' he said. 

But the only available chair looked so dirty 
that, after a little hesitation, she decided — * Thank 
you, I would rather stand ;' and dusting a comer 
of the mantelshelf carefully, leant her elbow 
upon it, and turned her beautiful, proud fece to 
his. 

He noticed her hesitation with a smile, but 
would not, perhaps did not, imderstand its cause. 
* That is meant as a hint,' he said, * that I may 
not expect a long interview ?* 

* Indeed, no,' she said, good-humouredly ; *I 
have no engagement' 

* It occurred to me as I spoke that you might 
feel anxious to be with your friends at Crows' 
HaU.' 

* No !' she said, quietly ; ' it is kinder, surely, 
to leave them alone with their trouble at first.' 

* Unless you can be of use to them.' 

^ And I cannot be, Mr. Gridstone,' she said. 
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* I am not so sure of that, my dear Miss Barker. 
You look surprised. Indeed, I ought to know; 
for, whatever their misfortune is, I have been 
primarily its cause.' 

' You ! Mr. Gridstone ?' 

* As the agent of another only, my dear ward. 
Nay, is this fair ?' — ^for she had drawn away from 
him instinctively, with that expression of repug- 
nance which her face was rarely free from in his 
presence suddenly deepened. 

* Perhaps not; I beg your pardon.' She set 
herself to work to get rid of the obnoxious expres- 
sion, if she could. 

*My pardon!' and he smiled most genially. 
' My dear Miss Barker, I am too old a hand to 
be hurt or even surprised at your recent action, or 
the feelings that prompted it. The expression 
which your face wore just now, and which you are 
trying so kindly to bam'sn from it — ^you cannot, 
I see, and I beg most sincerely you will make 
no further effort — has been but too familiar to me 
in the way of business. I charge for it, indeed, 
and my gains help me to reconcile myself to it.' 

' Yes.' 

* I am like a soldier, you know, and march and 
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countermarch as I am ordered, and hold mvself in 
readiness to threaten, crush, and kill, as I am bid ; 
only, of course, I am paid more than sixpence a 
day, and I am not liable to be shot at in return — 
dangerously, you know/ 

^ Of course not.' 

' And, on the whole, it is a very charming call- 
ing — acting for others generally — and one that I 
have found extremely effective in reducing my 
dearest friends into — if I may use an expressive 
term — a monosyllablic condition of feeling respect- 
ing me.' 

* I am afraid I have hurt you, Mr. (Jridstone,' 
Ellen said, quietly ; * but I hope you will believe 
I had no such intention.' 

* My dear W8ird, not another word.' 
' Nay, but I am very sorry.' 

* Will you let me have a cigar, then ? Thank 
you.' And she would give it to him, and hold 
him a light, and, under its influence, Mr. Grid- 
stone expressed himself as gradually feeling 
better. 

' You have not asked me yet to explain what I 
meant just now by saying that you might be of 
service to your poor friends.' 
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* I was going to do so, Mr. Gridstone.' 

' Shall I make it plain to yon, I wonder, by 
telling yon who my principal is?' 
' I think not; 

* And yet I will try. SamneL' 
' Mr. Craven ? 

* Mr. Craven, if you wilL' And Eoger Grid- 
stone, watching her keenly, needed no words of 
hers to assure him that he had failed in making it 
in the least degree intelligible to her. It might 
very possibly be that he was disappointed, but he 
laughed heartily. 

*Yes; Samuel Craven is Martin Goodeve's 
creditor. Not a hard one, I take it, but amenable 
to no influence of mine. Indeed, I don't mind 
admitting — ^although I suppose it tells against me 
— ^that the young man's impulse is to act in oppo- 
sition to my wish always. And, however Uttle 
notice you may have taken of him, my dear ward, 
you can scarcely fail to have seen that Samuel is 
impulsive in his actions ordinarily.' 

* Yes ;' she could believe that of Mr. Craven, she 
said. 

* And it may have occurred to you, as a piece of 
eveiy-day observation merely, that the inclination 
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of a man of impulse is wayward and unreasonable 
as his actions.' 

She had not observed it, she said ; btit whatever 
Mr. Gridstone's proposition might mean, she had 
no hesitation in assenting to it. 

* And so it may be explained why, without a 
cause, Samuel may distrust me, and yet be moved 
to my will through a stranger. Now, you and 
Samuel can scarcely be called strangers to one 
another.' 

* Scarcely/ she admitted, readily. 

' Yet suflBciently so, perhaps, for the purpose of 
the experiment I am desirous to see tried. My 
dear Miss Barker, will you lend yourself to me, 
and make it for me ?' 

* I scarcely understand you, Mr. Gridstone.' 

* In plainer words, then, will you consent to be 
the instrument in my hands for inclining this 
young creditor of Martin Goodeve to my will ?' 

' And your will is to help him ?' 

' With all my heart.' 

She hesitated for a moment — it was but natural 
that she should — but Mrs. Cockerton's recent 
definition of the word ruin, as it applied to those, 
her dear dear friends, recurring to her mind. 
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decided her. * I will do anything for them, Mr. 
Gridstone/ she said, warmly. 

He rang the bell, which was answered by the 
servant promptly. 'Did I hear Mr. Craven's 
voice just now T he asked. 

* Yes, sir ; he is in the parlour waiting to see 
you.' 

He turned to Ellen. * What say you, my dear 
ward? Our young friend is handy. Shall our 
little experiment be tried at once 7 

This was sharp work. * Is it necessary that I 
should see Mr. Craven alone ?' 

* Indispensable, my dear ward; and that you 
should urge this favour upon him as one personal 
to yourself. Tou are not afraid of Samuel ?' 

She laughed right merrily as she told him, 
* No.' There was something so exquisitely absurd 
in the thought of her changing places with the 
bashful squire all at once, and being afraid of him, 
and she laughed so heartily at it, that Mr. Grid- 
stone was plainly disconcerted. 

She found the young gentleman lounging dis- 
contentedly in the sunshine. ' Mr. Craven,' she 
said, at once, *my guardian tells me that you 
have it in your power to make some very 
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dear friends of mine, now most miserable, 
happy.' 

* I, Miss Barker?' stammered Mr. Craven. 

*I speak of Mr. Goodeve. He is mifortunate 
enough, in some way that I know nothing of, to 
be in your debt' 

*0h! ah!' said the yomig squire, apparently 
much relieved; *I believe so. But Gridstone 
manages all these things for me, you know. Miss 
Barker.' 

' As you direct him. I am aw8ire of that' 

^Eh? By Jove! I wish he did.' 

* But in this case ' 

* In this case, eh ?' said the squire, interrupting 
her with a sudden gleam of intelligence upon his 
isice. *I say, Miss Barker, did your — did Grid- 
stone, I mean, tell you that in this case he was 
acting upon my directions ?' 

* Yes, Mr. Craven.' 

The flushed face was for a moment raised to hers 
with the same coarse, significant expression and 
meaning laugh that had once inspired Philip 
Western with an almost irrepressible inclination 
to throttle him on the spot But the face he 
looked at, in its unconscious pride and beauty. 
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checked and sobered him so suddenly that she had 
scarcely time to notice, far less recoil from the 
expression that had so irritated the Ubrarian of 
Pipps. She said, simply, ' Of course, Mr. Craven, 
I know nothing of the favour I am asking — 
whether it is possible, even; far less of the 
extent of the obligation which, in asking it, 
I may be incurring. But I love them all so 
dearly, Mr. Craven, and owe them all so much, 
that I will not shrink from doing anything that 
I honestly can to help them in their present 
bitter need.' 

The squire was listening to her now, with his 
eyes upon the ground, the shy, shambling, awk- 
ward man she always knew him. By this time he 
had become conscious that this was Gridstone's 
doing, and he felt as much under his influence, 
and struggled as clumsily and vainly to free him- 
self from it as if he had stood by, with his glitter- 
ing eyes, to sway him. 

* It is diflBcult for me,* pleaded Ellen, thought- 
ful only of the ruin which she might have power 
to avert, *to suggest anything in Mr. Goodeve's 
cause that wiU not have occurred to you already. 
But I would leave no chance untried, Mr. Craven. 
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And, therefore, I will ask you to think again of 
his age — ^his helplessness — of those who are de- 
pendent on him.' 

* It is very good of you, Miss Barker,' said the 
squire, interrupting her again ; * but don't you 
think you had better see Gridstone about the 
matter? He manages these things for me, you 
know.' 

' I have ; and he only waits the expression of 
your wish to undo what has been done. May I 
tell him that you relent, Mr. Craven?' 

* I — ^upon my soul. Miss Barker, I don't know 
what to say. I wish the old man no harm. And 
it won't put a pound into my pocket, I'll swear — 
that is, I mean, Gridstone I^^,nages these things in 
his own way, you see.' 

* But if you are agreeable ?' 

'Agreeable/ said the squire, leaping at the 
word with a sensation of great relief, * of course I 
am. Perhaps you'll tell Gridstone I'm quite 
agreeable^ Miss Barker. He'll imderstand it. 
And if I have been of use to any Mends of yours 
— I may have been, I suppose, without being able 
to understand how — ^I'm very happy, upon my 
soul.'^ 

VOL. n* js 
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She was at the door, but thought it kind, hear- 
ing this, to come back and hold out her hand to 
the perplexed squire, thanking hun again. Mr. 
Crayen raised his head a little, and took it in 
considerable embarrassment *I wish I could 
make you understand, Mr. Craven,' she said, * how 
happy you will make them, and how much obliged 
I am to you for listening to my pleadings for 
them.' 

The squire, still more disti'essingly embarrassed, 
said, *Pray don't mention it, Miss Barker;' and 
was so palpably desirous to end the interview, that 
it seemed the kindest and most considerate course 
to leave him. And, quite sure by this time that 
this scene had been prepared by Mr. Eoger Grid- 
stone, for some purpose of his own, which he had 
as little doubt he had thwarted, Mr. Samuel 
Craven thought it prudent to decamp at 

once. 

She found Eoger Gridstone awaiting her return. 
He listened to her story with a genial smile. * So 
Samuel granted your petition?' 

'Yes.' 

'And readily?' 

* Most readily, sir.' 
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'Strange! and he was so deaf to me! And 
yet, why do I wonder ? What youth and beauty 
condescend to be suppliant for, who can refuse ?' 
He spoke in the gayest possible spirits; and, 
tilting back his chair, smiled meaningly, almost 
triumphantly, at the girl, whose face had grown 
suddenly grave and thoughtftd. * I wonder now, 
if Samuel should ever come to you with a prayer, 
for pity's sake, upon his lips, would the youth 
and beauty he could not resist be cruel to him ? 
They could not — would not, surely !' 

The expression of distrust upon her face deep- 
ened, as he spoke these playful words, perceptibly. 
She took no further notice of them, however, and 
made no reply. She only said — * I ought not to 
have interfered, perhaps ; but I have succeeded. 
You will see them at once, Mr. Gridstone ? You 
wiU not keep them in suspense and pain one 
moment longer than is necessary ?' 

'I, my dear ward!' he said, laughing still. 
* Why not you, their good angel T 

*Hush! sir. Will you please keep my inter- 
ference secret from them? It was your con- 
trivance, you will remember, and I have only been 
your agent.' She was so urgent that, none the 
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less readily, of course, that it fell in with his views 
completely, he acceded to her wish, and left her, 
smiling and hmnming a gay tune, for Grows' HalL 
Left her — a few moments back so happy— op- 
pressed now with a vague, undefined fear, bom of 
Boger Gridstone's smiling face and playM words. 
Not for the first time lately, with all her proud 
self-reliance, had poor Steele's warning words 
recurred to her mind, and the thought of whether 
she might indeed be drifting out to sea; the 

friendly pilot gone, the shore she had been so 
eager to leave sunk out of view, chilled and 
affrighted her. 

Campbell Goodeve's anxious face, seen peering 
from a window of the train, as it drew up at Guilt- 
cross, lighted up with real pleasure at sight of 
the curate on the platform, waiting for his ar- 
rival. He was glad of Frank Eden's friendly arm 
through the streets of the town, where every one 
he met seemed to him to be conscious of his 
changed fortunes, and in their greeting to show it, 
and could not bear to part with him at the gate of 
the old home over which ruin hong now so immi- 
nent. On the way he had pKed him with many 
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questions of the dear old governor, of poor aunt 
May — ^how had she borne this trial ? of the gtrls, 
* Heaven be praised ! they were away/ the curate 
said, *and, happily, ignorant of it aU/ As it 
chanced, Frank Eden could answer him readily 
and fully. ' You see, they are more than good to 
me, my dear Groodeve,' he said, *and make quite 
a close and confidential friend of me.' 

He too, stunned and perplexed, clung to Frank 
Eden closely as the rest. * Don't go away, Eden,' 
he said. And with no great difficulty the curate 
was persuaded to wait in the garden until that 
interview with his father, which Cam dreaded so 
much, was over. 

He came out again after a while, affected very 
deeply. When he could speak — it was some time 
first — ^he was full of loyal admiration of the brave 
old father, who turned his blind face so manfully 
to the hard blows of fortune ; of tender pity for 
poor aunt May, whose self-reproaching was &o 
poignant, of manful reliance in his power to cheer 
and raise them. But it was hard, cruel, he said, 
breaking down again at the thought of the poor 
hearts he had left, and the sight of the dear old 
happy home they were to lose. * Good Heaven T 
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he cried, cotild Eden tell him why it was ordered 
that the good — and he knew how good they were 
— should suffer so acutely ? He was so touched 
and subdued then, that he raised no objection to 
the simple homily which Frank Eden took occa- 
sion, upon that opportunity, to preach him ; and 
thought he saw the goodness of, and bowed his 
young head humbly to, that Will which, the curate 
showed, so often smites in mercy. After that, but 
that his grief was liable to break out afresh at the 
merest provocation, he was quieter, and could 
even look into the future with a hopeful face. 

I have said somewhere before, and I repeat it 
now, that fortune has little real or lasting power 
over the young. Before long the cigar-case was 
brought out, and the young men having settled 
how the wealth and happiness that Martin Good- 
eve and his family had lost was to be re-won, 
Campbell might be seen smoking and talking 
hopefully of the new life of energy and adventure 
that stretched before him. ' I can work for the 
dear ones now, Eden,' he was saying, * and, please 
God, I will, with all my strength. I have sown 
my wild oats, and got in all their crop, I hope. 
Why, this might as well have happened a year 
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ago, when I was playing the fooL All's for the 
best, I see with you, now, Frank.' 

The curate could not bring himseK to feel very 
unhappy, either. Lucie Goodeve was no longer 
out of his reach. The proffered love of a strong 
man, however poor he might be, must be valuable 
to her now. He could see as much in Marion's 
altered manner, and her glad dependence on him. 
So he, too, showed a brave and careless front to 
the frowning future, and steeled his muscles for 
the welcome burden they might soon expect. In- 
deed, the young men in a little while both felt and 
looked so happy, that when they saw Marion 
Goodeve hastening towards them, they felt it 
necessary to straighten their faces into a more 
fitting expression to receive her. 

Upon her nearer approach, it could be seen that 
she was greatly excited. Cam ran forward, serious 
enough now, to her side. 

* Dear aunt May !' he said, * has anything hap- 
pened to the poor dear father?' 

*The strangest thing. Cam,' she forced her 
white lips to utter. *A reprieve at the last 
moment !' 

* A reprieve ?' 
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'They withlndd tbeir daim. Gun. For how 
long, I know not ; bal tune is giren ns, and hope 
ci help — timey kind, hflAlTng time, that does 90 
much. Oh, Cam! how good is HeaTim to isf 
And, f^lingmg to him, she drew his joong head 
down with hexs in gratefdl rererenoa ^I want 
you to come with me, CampbelL Mr. Gridstone, 
whom we have so long feared — ^who can tell with 
how little cause, perh^)8? — is with jonr £Bither. 
They sent me here. He wants to know yon.' 
And so, withoot a thongfat or word from either of 
them for him, the poor cniate found himself left 
akme. 

It was hard, hot not, he Mt, with a little pang, 
unnaturaL The need over, the helping arm 
eoidd be n^ected. They did not mean to slight 
him. He knew quite weQ that many hours 
wonld not elapse before Marion GroodoTe would 
seek him, with giatefid expressions of thank- 
folnesB. But the face that he had seen so fhU 
of sach passionate despair woidd wear its old, 
calm, calculating expression ; the hand that had 
clung to him so beseechingly for help wonld hold 
his in its quiet, seK-reliant fiashion. Haid as he 
tried, and honestly, the poor fellow could not faring 
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himself to share in the joy that had destroyed all 
his dearest hopes. 

He walked about the garden for a little while, 
until he began to feel unfamiliar and uneasy 
there. He had better go aWay, perhaps, he 
thought The ship had weathered the storm that 
threatened it, and he was but a strange hand, 
whose use was over. To stay would look like 
waiting for the hire they would be sure to send 
him. He stole away with downcast, clouded face, 

almost like a culprit; but he had not gone far 
when he heard the sound of some one running 
after him. He turned and saw that it was his old 
temptress, Mrs. Paul Goodeve. And he saw, too, 
that she was crying bitterly and unaflfectedly. 
* Oh, Mr. Eden !' she said, catching hold of him and 
clinging to him, <is it true they are not ruined, 
after all?' 

'I'm airaid — ^that is, I believe they are not, 
Mrs. Goodeve.' 

* I've been hanging about the house, wanting to 
see them, and to tell them that I for — ^forgave 
them,' said Mrs. Paul, weeping as if her heart 
would break. * And I'd brought him all I could 
lay hands upon when I heard he was p— poor and 
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ruineA Oh, Mr. Eden 1 look — a hundred p — ^p — 
pounds !' And she held out the purse to him. 
' And p — ^please don't thuik so badly of me, Mr. 
Eden ; and let me lay hold of you, for oh ! I am 
so disappointed.' • And Mrs. Goodeve, as striking 
an illustration of the eflFects of ungovemed passion 
as Frank Eden was of undisciplined love, broke 
out into a still louder fit of weeping. 

Some hours later, Mr. Koger Gridstone trod the 
same road in a very different humour. He laughed 
so heartily, indeed, that he found it necessary to 
stop several times with a view to its more com- 
plete indulgence. Reaching home, he sought 
Ellen. * My dear ward,' he said, * see what 
a comical dilemma the gratification of your 
amiable whim has placed me in ! My old ac- 
quaintance, Martin Goodeve, and his charming 
sister combined to regard me in the light of 
an unexpected and most valuable friend. And, 
however ridiculous the position, I found myself 
it was impossible, without betraying you, to un- 
deceive them.' 

' You had no wish, sir?' she said. 

* Perhaps not ; but men like myself are what 
they are paid to be, and in my capacity as agent 
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for others it is always inconvenient to commit 
myseK to a friendship.' 

* At least, you are not their enemy, Mr. Grid- 
gtone ?' Ellen asked, in some perplexity. 

* If for no other reason than upon the same prin- 
ciple, my dear ward, no !' 

And Mr. Gridstone laughed again. He did, not 
less heartily, if with less demonstration, when he 
found himself alone. ' Our little arrangement,' he 
said, addressing the office generaUy, ' thrives apace. 
Things the most unlikely, one woman's passion 
and another's whim, but serve to help it. Upon 
my word, I think it must be well devised !' 
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CHAPTER in. 

WE ABE PBESENT AT AN EXECUTION. 

The curate's mind was unsettled, and his sermons 
suffered for it, as may be supposed. He could not 
make up his mind to see all his hopes, so lately 
high, perish with the circumstances that had inr 
spired them. And yet he was no fool, and saw as 
plainly as any one could show him how fatally the 
renewed prosperity of Crows' Hall must affect 
them. His poor prospects and meagre income 
might serve very well as a raft on which to escape 
from a sinking ship ; but their danger of ship- 
wreck was over now — the sea was calm, the 
storm had subsided, the sun shone on the old house 
again. 

As he knew would be the case, they did not 
forget his services, and the use they had made of 
him in their temporary need. But the very man- 
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ner of their expression of gratitude disheartened 
him. Marion's quiet, possessed manner, the calm 
pressure of her hand, the apparent absence of 
any imminent future danger; the little house- 
hold presents that were sent him, as of old, from 
the Hall, were so many indications of how perfect 
were the tranquillity and serenity to which they 
held returned. Many a weary day and sleepless 
night did the poor curate pass, revolving these and 
other thoughts. The golden heads, he knew, would 
soon be home again ; he must be prepared to meet 
Lucie*8 smile, to touch het hand, to mix with her 
in their old pleasant companionship and confidence. 
He could not trust himself to this, he felt ; nay, 
more, it would be dishonourable in him to allow 
any such temptation to assail him. He heid better 
speak to Marion Groodeve about it, he concluded, 
afber long and unxious thought At least, their 
late companionship in trial and sorrow would in- 
sure him gentle treatment at her hands. 

Groing to the Hall upon this errand, he could 
not feil to note how complete the return of the old 
house to its former quiet and tranquil life appeared 
to be. Martin Goodeve sat in his wonted sunny 
window-seat, with Ellen reading at his side; the 
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dogs lay dozing in the sunshine at his feet, and 
Marion was in her usual look-out post^ watchfiil 
and expectant, of course, yet not more keenly or 
anxiously than he had always remembered her to 
have been. In crossing the room to Martin's side, 
the curate had to pass her chair. Her watchful 
eye saw his purpose in the young man's face 
before his nervous words expressed it. *You 
want to see me, Mr. Eden, alone ? Yes ; I un- 
derstand you. Go to Martin first, and follow 
me to my room in a few minutes' time ; not hur- 
riedly, if you please. And, Mr. Eden, you will not 
let your voice shake so when you speak to him, I 
hope.' 

Marion's room was a little housekeeping closet, 
whence in years gone by her predecessors had 
dispensed many a homely cure and simple to 
the needy country folk. Frank found her 
there leaning against the mantelshelf of the 
little room awaiting him, and what he had to tell 
her. 

He knew in a moment, looking at her face, what 
his fate must be. But it was too late to hesitate 
now, and a few flurried sentences suJKced to put her 
in possession of his mind. Not that he told her all 
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his wild, vain hopes and expectations ; but of his 
honest love he did — of his fear of seeing Lncie 
again until his position, with regard to her, was as- 
certained — of his wish that Marion should help and 
advise him. 

The reader will have seen, by this time, what 
Marion Goodeve's virtues were, and that she was 
not immaculate. It was quite true that, when she 
thought the worst likely, and ruin inevitable, she 
had thought with complacency of the curate's par- 
tiality for Lucie, and had rejoiced that one of the 
twin sisters would have a willing, if not a very 
powerful protector. But now, with fortune propi- 
tious again, poor Frank Eden had no more chance 
of obtaining Lucie Groodeve from her worldly 
guardian than if she had been one of our Koyal 
Princesses. Already, in the few minutes he had 
passed with Martin Goodeve, Marion had settled 
the poor fellow's doom, and how she should best 
execute it. 

So she listened to his broken, confused story 
kindly, and even helped him out with it. * My 
dear Mr. Eden,' she said, when it was told, some- 
how, * of course, I have long seen your liking for 
our dear child.' Frank's face brightened percep- 
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tibly at this. * And it never occurred to me to 
feel the least anxiety about it, knowing Frank 
Eden to be an honourable gentleman, I might 
safely trust ' 

* Thank you, Miss Groodeve ; I hope to do no- 
thing to forfeit your confidence.' 

* I am sure you will not Of course, I do not deny 
that I have thought about it a little seriously some- 
times, but I always came to this conclusion: what- 
ever danger there might be with some, with Frank 
Eden I may feel perfectly safe. K he cannot con- 
trol his iuclination, at least he will be master of 
his wilL' 

* Indeed, Miss Goodeve, yes.' 

* When he can offer the girl whom he honours 
by his preference — ^for the love of an honest gentle- 
man is something to be proud of — ^he will speak ; 
but until then I know him too weU to believe that 
he will disturb a young mind vrith hopes of a future 
he is powerless to insure her.' 

The curate's head sank a little ; but he found 
words to say, * Yes, Miss Groodeve ; you might be 
sure of that.' 

* Of course, Mr. Eden, of your present circum- 
stauces I assume nothing. It may be ' 
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He raised his honest, flushed face abruptly to 
her, and she stopped at once. 'I am a clergyman, 
Miss Goodeve,' he said, * and I have enough of 
daily bread and meat ; and when I dine out I taste 
some wine. And, imless circumstances go very 
hard against me. Miss Goodeve, I find no great 
diflBculty in meeting my tailor's bill.' 

She was not surprised at this little outbreak, and 
did not interrupt it. 

'And I have no prospects of more than this. 
Miss Gt)odeve — ^none. I might have, perhaps, if 
I would consent to cry down some section or other 
of my fellow-creatures, or would preach sensation 
sermons;- for my lungs are strong enough, and 
feeling can soon be got the better of with — with 
a little practice. But, as you were kind enough to 
remind me, just now. Miss Goodeve, I happen to 
be a gentleman to whom suffering is endurable, 
but not dishonour.' 

He paused ; but she did not speak yet, standing 
by with a real, great pity for the honest young 
spirit tried so hardly, yet not knowing how to ex- 
press it safely. 

* And so, if for this cause only, you may depend, 
Miss Goodeve, upon my honour. I ^nll try to 
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master this mclinatiQn — ^my will I know I 
God be with me ! for the task will be a haitl one 



and, if I fail« I will take care that I alone shall 
suffer for my weakness.' 

* You will never hear me call it bv that name, 
]Hr. Eden. I am sure. I am right to be firm fw 
Lucie's — ^for both your sakes ; but I will not be 
crueller than the discharge of my duty needs.' 

' Thank you, Miss Goodeve.' 

' And whenever, in any troubles of my own — 
and, indeed, I have, shall have them, sir — I need 
strengthening by the thought of a brave, self- 
denying spirit, Frank Eden will come to my mind 
instinctively.' 

He could not trust himself to thank her more, 
but, dropping the hand that she had given him, 
turned away. And Marion, clearing her fieuje — ^his 
execution over — ^went back to her seat and work 
calmly, as if she had destroyed no hope, laid waste 
the spring of no young life. 

The curate got home to his rooms, and, sitting 
down, laid his head upon his hands with a bitter 
groan. His poor dinner lay upon the table ready 
for him, the one poor cover, spread on the coarse 
cloth, in. mean delft ware, and the mug of small 
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beer placed beside it. He thought, was sure that 
he could not eat ; but when he tried he found he 
did, and heartily, and, later, smoked his pipe with 
his usual relish. Be sure no disapporatment ever 
yet took away the appetite of a sound, young, 
healthy organism. But he did suffer cruelly, 
although the brave, honest heart made a good 
fight of it, and was victorious hardly. Only he 
felt he could not stay at Guiltcross, and near her, 
longer. It would not be right, if it were possible. 
He could not go to the old house as he had been 
used to do. None but Marion Goodeve would 
know why he stayed away; the others would 
wonder at it, and one of them — Lucie herself, 
perhaps — would be asking him the cause. Worse 
than all, some day he might have to hear that 
another had won the prize he had not the stake 
wherewith to play for. 

He had written to Campbell, guardedly, telling 
him simply of his promise to Marion, and of the 
confidence he had that strength would be given to 
him to keep it. The reply came when he was in 
his deepest perplexity. 

* My deab Eden, — I am sorry for your trouble, 
old fellow ; but, I take it, aunt May must have 
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her own way — we all give it her, as you have no 
doubt observed. Having had no experience of 
this kind myself, I do not feel competent to the 
task of condoling with and comforting you, but 
I have always thought there was ever so much 
philosophy in Suckling's way of regarding it. 
You will find it, you know, in his essay beginning 
— "Shall I, wasting in despair, die because a 
woman's feir," &c. And if you are too hard hit 
for that prescription to be of any use to you — ^you 
will excuse my blunt fashion of putting it — why, 
you know better than I can tell you where to get 
at better comfort than a roystering old heathen 
like that can give or I can direct you to. 

' I was talking to Mr. Western about you — of 
course, I did not breathe a word of your secret — 
and I told him of your wish to leave Guiltcross. 
I took it for granted, you see, that you would not 
find it comfortable to remain there now ; and he 
wished me to tell you that the chaplaincy of the 
Charity is vacant. I've not the least idea whether 
it is the sort of thing to suit you ; but there is a 
hundred a year hanging to it, with rooms, fire, 
and candles, and next to nothing to do for it. The 
last of these perquisites will not be any recom- 
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mendation to you, I know; but the leisure is 
worth something, because it enabled the poor 
fellow who has just died to take other parish 
work, and make a pretty good thing of it alto- 
gether. 

* If you think this worth your notice, my dear 
fellow, run up to us at once, and Western will put 
you in the way of getting at the Warden. He 
sees no reason why you should not have a chance 
of getting it, if you start early — only you must 
not be too sanguine, as there may be some 
member of the Warden's family qualified to 
hold it. 

* Always, my dear Eden, yours, 

* Campbell Goodeve.' 

The face of the curate, perusing this letter a 
second time, brightened. He was pining for 
change and action, and both were offered him. 
He decided to lose no time, starting for London 
that very day, and taking Cam by surprise in the 
evening. He, too, agreeing with the curate that 
no time should be lost, guided him at once to the 
Charity, and, as luck would have it, they found 
Louis Hardway in the librarian's room. 
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Philip referred the matter of their visit to him 
at once. * You know the Warden better than any 
of us, my boy/ he said, ^and wiU be happy to 
assist Mr. Eden, I am sure. Tell us, for we had 
better know the worst at starting, is there likely 
to be one of you in the field ?' 

The young man laughed — *No!' He was 
quite sure. He remembered my lady remarking, 
that very morning, what a pity it was 'that the 
thing, however small, could not somehow be kept 
in the family. 

'What had we better do, then, Louis? No 
time ought to be lost, of course.' 

He entered heartily into Frank's interests. 
'I'll mention your name to the Warden this 
evening, sir,' he said, 'and, to-morrow, we will 
call on him. You'll find him agreeable enough ; 
but, like most men — whom the world has spoiled 
— ^he will bear a good deal of tickling. There's 
Mr. Western laughing, of course ; but, if I am to 
be of any use to you, I must have my own way.' 

' Never mind me. Attend to him, Mr. Eden ; 
the miserable young worldling is quite right' 

* I hope you are Conservative in your political 
opinions, Mr. Eden ?' 
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* Liberal-Conservative !' said the curate, ho- 
nestly. 

'Can't you drop the prefix, Mr. Eden? No! 
well, I'll do my best to keep the talk to polemics. 
By the way, you don't happen, in your reading, 
to have met with a book or tract, "Did Paul ever 
preach in Britain? With some Speculations on 
his Text?"' 

* I think not, Mr. Hardway,' said the curate. 

* That's not unusual, but unfortunate, too ; be- 
cause, you know, it is the Warden's single contri- 
bution to literature, and he likes to be reminded 
of it ; and, being rich, we humour him. But it's 
in Mr. Western's library, no doubt ; and if you're 
not going to the play to-night — ^nine country 
clergymen out of ten do, I assure you — I should 
recommend you to get it up. It may come in 
useful. Of course,''I assume it will convince 

you.' 

. The librarian from his plac9 in the background 
looked up slyly. * Louis, my dear boy, do you 
often read Bacon ?' he asked. 

* No, Mr. Western ; never.' 

* Eh ? that's strange ! But no ! it was a foolish 
question, too. It was such as you that great man 
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of the world conned and studied.' And the libra- 
rian laughed again. 

He soon grew grave — ^it was his ordinary ex- 
pression, now — and, when Louis left, he turned to 
the others — ^ You will stay with me ? It will be 
a goodness, Cam.' 

Cam knows right well what recollection, alM?Bys 
present, clouds his friend's face. He has never 
got over Steele's death. He thinks he never will. 
Like most men of high spirits, who are not mere 
animals, they fail him often. He spends hours 
thinking of the friend that has gone from him — 
will weep for his loss with the passion and 
abandonment of a child — is inconsolabla So 
Cam, knowing this, assents to his wish at once. 
' We will stay, eh ! Eden ? Besides, I want your 
advice, Mr. Western. I have just been ofiered 
the refusal of an appointment in India. It has 
been put in my way by Mr. Gridstone. You 
know him, sir ? It's no great thing, but the pay is 
fair, and it will not keep me there for more than 
three years. The great Burrhampore Eailway 
wants a doctor, Mr. Western.* 

* Indeed, Cam, railways would seem to be liable 
to similar organic disorders all the world over !' 
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Cam laughed. ' I should have said the people 
that are going out to make the railway, Mr. 
Western. What do you think of it? I want 
money, and the pay is liberal. They haven't 
given me much time to make up my mind, but I 
wouldn't say anything about it to the dear folks 
at home imtil I had heard your opinion, Mr. 
Western.' 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

FROM EDEN TO PANDEMONIUM. 

It is as pleasant to you, reader, as it is to me, I 
hope, to go back to the old house upon the hill 
over which we know so hard a doom hangs im- 
minent. To-day, however, it is joyous again and 
sunny as the day we first crossed its threshold 
together — so joyous and sunny, indeed, that it 
seems scarcely possible to believe it ever had been, 
or could be, otherwise. Again the old, yet apt 
parallel recurs to the mind, of the jewelled sea, 
stirred by a pulsation calm and regular as the 
heaving bosom of a sleeping child, on which the 
ship hangs lightly at her moorings, while boats 
pass to and from the shore ; and of the same 
ocean, a few hours before or later, lashed into fury 
by a sudden storm, the clouds and spray all one 
together, the threatened vessel tearing wildly at 
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the strained and starting cables, on whose endur- 
ance life and hope depend. 

It was the pleasant fashion of Crows' Hall to 
make a great occasion of an occurrence in any 
way unusual, and, as it were, to go into full dress 
upon the very slightest provocation. To-day, the 
golden heads are recently home, with some young 
friends, and Mrs. Paul Groodeve — the curate 
(chaplain now of Oldboys' Charity) had, in his 
parting interview with Marion, told her of Mrs. 
Paul's wish to be reconciled with them, and of her 
benevolent intentions towards them — intends to 
seal her forgiveness of them by a formal visit ; 
and a letter has been had from Cam to say that 
he, too, is coming down to-day with news that 
may surprise, but he hopes will please them. And 
this is reason enough and to spare for Blanche 
and Lucie to make themselves radiant, for the 
old rooms to be thrown open and made, as it 
were, to join hands with the lawns and flower 
beds, and for an evening feast to be planned, to 
take place in the summer-house by the brink of 
the moat where the pike lurk among the golden 
lilies. 

Mrs. Paul Goodeve, having satisfied herself that 
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communication with her relatives at Crows' Hall, 
however humiliating after what had passed, was 
yet a necessary ingredient in that cup of personal 
comfort which she considered herself justified in 
quaflSng, resolved magnanimously to forgive them. 
But she was equally determined to appear among 
them as the aggrieved party, and to show her 
sense of this in her manner to them. Indeed, she 
had rehearsed her intended proceedings with her 
maid, until she felt quite perfect in them ; but, 
although ossification of the heart was nearly com- 
plete in Mrs. Paul Goodeve's case, the woman had 
some little feeling or shame still left ; and when 
she saw them all so happy and pressing around to 
give her welcome, she began to cry feebly. They 
soon brought her to, of course ; and Martin, who 
had loved his brother well enough to bear even 
with his wife, turned the talk to the Groosebills, 
and set her at her ease at once. Cam, too, when 
he came, was very gracious to her ; and Marion — 
that these two women should ever become, or even 
seem to be, friends, was simply impossible-kept 
carefully out of her way. 

Campbell Goodeve, having made a fair use of 
his time, and his good resolutions ripening into 
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much steady practice, is free now to encounter 
fortune on his own account. But where he looked 
to have his difficulties end, he finds them only 
just begun. There is no single, uniform road to 
success in medicine. In the Church there is — the 
only thing to be done being to take a curacy until 
you have money enough to buy the cure of souls, 
or courage to marry a bishop's daughter. At the 
bar, again, there is no choice but to hire chambers, 
expect to fisiil, and accept success if it comes as a 
grateful surprise. But just at the time when 
Campbell Goodeve found it necessary to begin life 
in earnest, broken heads were common in Europe, 
and the demand for professors of the healing art 
80 large, that he had quite a choice of careers 
offered him. He might have a commission in the 
army or navy for the asking ; Turkish contingents 
and irregular cavalries were bidding high and 
recklessly for surgeons. But to Cam, suddenly 
sobered, the Indian appointment offered him 
through Gridstone's interest, presented sundry 
substantial advantages which the others lacked. 
The time of service was limited, and the pay 
sufficiently liberal to enable him to save enough 
to return to England with money in his pocket, to 
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buy a moderate practice somewhere. And Cam^ 
who, a short while back, was restless and hungry 
for adventure as Gil Bias or Lemuel Gulliver, had 
no mind now for anything but settling down into 
steady home habits — ^not alone, we may be sure — 
at the earliest possible opportunity. He was come 
home now to lay his plans before them, and take 
their advice. That is to say, after Ellen's, of 
course. We can all understand that, even if we 
have not lived long enough to see our children 
deliberately prefer the judgment of some chit 
in her teens, to the experience of our gray 
hairs. 

Not that I have any intention to speak lightly 
of Ellen's judgment. Upon the contrary, I think 
Campbell Goodeve quite safe in submitting to it. 
The very strength of her love for him — it was 
strong, although so little has been said about it — 
made her jealous that he should acquit himself 
well oud manfully. The need of his protection, 
made more and more evident to her daily, kept 
her nervously anxious that it should be effectual. 
To some women — and they are the best, surely — 
love without respect is a self-indulgence which 
they are strong enough to deny themselves, and 
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against the temptation of which they wiU struggle 
OS against a shameful sin. And EUen Barker 
would be — ^nay, already was — one of these. 

So her advice to him was at once to leave them. 
It was not altogether imselfish, perhaps. It would 
give her pride, she felt, to think of him as doing 
man's work in that far-off clime, winning the 
future for both of them, hardly and bravely. 
Marion's love, less selfish, might hesitate; but 
she had no misgivings. * You must go, dear Cam,' 
she said. * You have so much to do, and I am 
impatient for you to begin. You want to pay 
Mrs. Cockerton ; to be strong to help them here 
if there is need ; to ' 

* Make a home and win a wife. Ah, Nell ! it 
is hard to hear you put that great hope last.' 
And then there was a little of that tender dal- 
liance — ^they were but boy and giri., you will re- 
member, after aU — that I have said, more than 
once before, I have no power at aU to picture. 

It might have been with the object of lengthen- 
ing it — before we condemn him, let us remember 
the provocation — that Mr. Campbell Groodeve 
thought fit to express some misgiving arising out 
of Ellen's willingness to part with him, and to 
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make it necessary to be assured about it fully and 
satis&ctorily. Perhaps he was really anxious. 

' Ah ! you will forget me, Nell/ he said. ' What 
am I, that I should trust you ?* 

'But you will, Cam, as you have promised.* 
For whenever he had urged her to make her 
engagement public, she had always refused, and of 
late more resolutely than ever. She was very 
firm, too, now. She wduld not have him bound 
to her, much as he desired it. No. By the 
time that he returned from India she would be of 
age, her own mistress, free to act for herself, and 
without a reference to her guardian. Until then 
he must be content with her unplighted word, she 
had said before and repeated now emphatically. 
*It must be so. Cam,' she said; 'must be, iny 
dear. It will be better for you, kinder to me.' 

* You have no pity, Nell,' he cried. 

' No ? Oh ! it is you. Cam, who are hard on 
me.' But she wrestled with him resolutely. ' If, 
three years hence, you should ask me to become 
your wife, and my mind is unchanged, I will 
answer, yes.' 

'And that your mind will be unchanged you 
give me no assurance, Nell.' 
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* No more, indeed, than this, Cam,' she said, 
very firmly. ' I will never love another — never.' 

Could he have foreseen what was to come, he 
would not have yielded then, but drawn a further 
promise from her, and so have saved her some 
future suffering. But he did yield, and they were 
supremely happy. I say again, this is the old, 
old story, young only when the world was in its 
infancy, that I confess I have no power of telling. 
So, let them pass away out of sight, among the 
umbrageous trees, carrying the sunlight with them 
thither. 

Possibly, from Eden to Pandemonium would 
not be a more abrupt and complete transition than 
the shifting of this story's scene from the grounds 
of Crows' Hall to the Guiltcross race-course, that 
lay out of the town upon a border of the yellow 
moor. But it must be made; for it happened 
that, while Campbell Groodeve and Ellen Barker 
were tasting joys that were first broached in Para- 
dise, no less an important character in our story 
than Squire Craven, of Gruiltcross Place, was, in 
his own person, illustrating the evil that had its 
origin there also. 

VOL, II. U 
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Assuming in the master of Pandemonioni that 
tjMte for hmiting for which credit is generally 
given him, the race week at Gniltcross may taxAj 
be regarded as one of his best attended and most 
successfol meets of the season. The qniet 
town found itself taken possession of by a large 
field of dubious personages, some of whom might 
have been mistaken for clergymen but for a general 
use of improper hingnage, and a uniform tightness 
of the trouser below the knee. Following these 
came an incursion of imps, young in years, but 
precocious in experience, attended by their 
familiars in the shape of lean, muscly horses, so 
high bred as to be utterly useless for all practical 
purposes, and only saved from being as vicious as 
their masters by their lack of human intelligence. 
As a rule, it may be said that Gniltcross went into 
retirement for that week, and gave up possession 
of its public ways to these sportsmen altogetiier. 

The squire was a conspicuous figure at the meet, 
purposing to ride his well-known mare Dido, in a 
break-neck hurdle-race, confined to gentlemen 
jockies, and being reported to have backed himself 
and her for an almost fabulous sum. Indeed 
Gniltcross generally was supposed to be standing 
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upon Dido heavily, and had, from the hunting 
young banker — not of the house of Cockerton, we 
may be sure — down to its smallest but€her-boy, 
who was of a sporting turn, put something or other 
on the squire's mare. But, hopeful as these specu- 
lators were, they were not without their anxieties. 
Sam Craven, sober, was one of the best and most 
fortunate seats in the county ; drunk, one of the 
most daring and worst ; and public report was rife 
to the eflFect that the squire had not been really 
sober for weeks. 

He was almost a fool, this Craven of Guiltcross 
Place, and from no fault of his own, altogether. 
Nature had provided so little space in his poor 
skull for brains, that there was no room for what 
Httle he had to work in, properly. But he had 
been brought up in a sharp school, and its disci- 
pline had done something for him ; and the 
squire's most intimate friend was taken aback by 
the sense and shrewdness which he showed in this 
crisis of his fortunes. For it was no secret to Mr. 
Roger Gridstone that his proUgi was speculating 
heavily upon the coming race, and looked to suc- 
cess in it to extricate him from those dijBSculties 
whose periodic return made Mr. Gridstone's aid so 
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necessary, and caused it to be so dangerous to 
neglect his advica But that astute gentleman 
did not feel in the least uneasy, and laughed at 
his late ward heartily. * They'll be too many for 
you, my dear boy/ he said, airily. * You'll get 
into a worse mess than ever, and be coming to me 
to help you out again. It's lucky for you, my 
dear Craven, that I husband my small means, and 
am able to throw you out a few hundreds now and 
then to keep you from sinking.' 

But the squire, in his turn, was confident, not 
without reason. He knew what his mare could 
do. He had her carefully watched, day and night 
— going so far, indeed, as to retain his pugilistic 
friend, the Stag, to sleep in the stable, and causing 
a dog to lap her water before she drank it, and 
fowls to make experimental meals off her feed, 
lest one or the other should be drugged. He 
knew where his own strength and weakness lay, 
too, and although the excitement kept him at the 
bottle to the last, the most pressing persuasions of 
some of his friends — who had, as he perfectly well 
knew, a very keen personal interest in his failure 
— ^kept drink from his lips on the race day. The 
backers of Dido, informed of this, grew more and 
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more confident momentarily, and carried on their 
operations briskly nntil the horses had fairly 
started. 

The turf is not universally popular with us, and 
some very hard language is occasionally heard 
about it. But let nothing that can tell in its 
favour be suppressed. Among thieves there is 
said proverbially to be honour. Betting men can 
scarcely belong to that fraternity, therefore, for 
there is certainly none among them; and some- 
how, at the last moment, after every effort to 
disable the squire had failed, means were found to 
buy up his trusted henchman, the Stag. It was a 
master-stroke of bold and dashing policy, and told 
against the poor squire effectively and hardly. He 
nearly escaped them, after all. He rode with 
pluck, yet care ; was well ahead of the field, when, 
at the last leap. Dido stumbled, fell, and threw 
him heavily. A crowd gathered about him ; but 
the Stag, forcing his way between them to his 
master's side, gathered him up and got him into 
the saddle again somehow ; and, shaken, bleeding, 
yet with what little sense he had, and all his in- 
stinct, strong, he forged his mare to the starting- 
post, and came in the winner, among the rapturous 
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plaudits of his admirers. The cheers followed the 
squire from his horse to the weighing-booth, fell 
there ominously, then died out altogether; and, 
before long; it was known everywhere that the 
squire had not come up to weight in the scales, 
and that Dido had both won the race and lost it. 

The Stag had had but one chance given him, 
and used it cleverly. It was talked about, at sub- 
sequent meets, for a long while, as the cleverest 
and neatest thing of the season. The squire, yon 
will perceive — ^not very clearly, if you know as 
little of the matter as I do — ^had been handicapped, 
and, in helping him into the saddle, the Stag had 
dererly emptied his pocket of some extra weight 
he was bound to carry. The explanation is of 
the simplest, you see, and the whole thing was 
enough to make the very master of these merry 
dogs laugh. The Stag was so handsomely re- 
warded, that the poor brute was quite set tip 
in the world, and found himself able to take a 
public-house, where he drank himself stone dead 
in less than twelve months. Still more you see 
to provoke that saturnine laughter. 

A rumour of these doings came to Mr. Roger 
Gridstone's ears, and tickled him immensely. 
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* My dear sir/ he said, we will suppose, to Eumour, 

* you amuse me vastly. That I do not attend these 
meetings, upon a principle that may be considered 
weak, is well known to the world ; but, upon my 
word, if anything half so good as this is common 
upon such occasions, I shall be obliged to recon- 
sider it, I shall indeed.' Kumour, too, had much 
to tell him of the squire's liabilities. Eumour 
placed them successively at two, five, ten thousand 
pounds. Mr. Gridstone listened with the same 
amused face and imperturbable gaiety, and finally 
requested Lydia to hand him his hat. * I'd better 
go and see the poor dear boy, I think,' he said to 
himself, as he took it &om her hand. ^ It strikes 
me as highly probable that I may chance to find 
him in a likely humour to take a little piece of 
good advice I have to oflfer him.' 

Avoiding the town, in which every tongue that 
rumour had was busy narrating the events of the 
day, Mr. Gridstone strolled to the Place by the 
river-side. He was in no hurry, evidently, but sat 
down under the trees in front of the old house. 
By-and-by, from looking at the neighbourhood 
very intently, ho began with his stick to draw a 
plan in the dust at his feet As may well be 
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credited, Mr. Gridstone rarely indulged the 
childish luxury of constructing castles in the air ; 
but, as if to compensate for so much self-denial, 
upon this occasion his building speculations were 
upon the grandest and most ambitious scale. 
Quite a large and populous town rose beneath 
his stick, to take the place of the old trees and 
ruined house. Strange, too, if we remember how 
short a time it was since we heard him remon- 
strating with the squire, when he proposed to 
refill his empty purse with the sale of these very 
woods and meadows. 

After a time he roused himself, shrugged his 
shoulders, in impatience, possibly, at the childish 
nature of his amusement, and then, forgiving 
himself with a good-humoured laugh, strolled on. 
He was in no great hurry — ^he was pretty sure to 
find the squire in the humour he wanted. It was 
a glorious evening: the sun, although sinking, 
had great power still, and so, hat in hand, he 
strolled on leisurely. 

There was nothing strange in it, and he was not 
in the least surprised, to find the yards in the rear 
of the old Place deserted, and no one in the 
kitchen or the squire's room, hard-by. Still 
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hiiTTiTning a tune as he walked, he went forward 
down the dark passage to where he heard some- 
thing like a distant hum of voices. The way here 
was dark, and so little familiar to him, that he 
stumbled at an unexpected step, and nearly fell, 
something marvellously like a profane ejaculation 
escaping his Ups. And just at that moment a 
door at his side opened, and a tall, beautiful 
woman, with a lamp in her hand, stood before 
him. When she saw who it was, she laughed 
aloud. * I did not know it was you, Mr. Gridstone,' 
she said. * Eh ! you look as much surprised and 
as little pleased as if I were the friend I heard 
you calling' — for I am afraid that Mr. Gridstone, 
in his haste and nervousness, had invoked a 
somewhat dangerous ally. 

As he looked at her, the smile seemed to die 
o\it of every part of his face except the white, closed 
teeth. * I did speak hastily, I confess,' he said, 
* and I am afraid I have been taken at my word.' 

She laughed again. * We won't bandy compli- 
ments, Mr. Gridstone,' she said, * we have often 
enough, perhaps ; and you know that I can give 
as well as take them. You want to see him, 
I suppose. He is in his room, sir.' 

VOL. II. X 
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^Yes, but I have had my walk for nothing, 
I suppose. He is drunk, of course?' 

* He has been/ she said, with a curious smile ; 
* but he is better now. This way, Mr. Gridstone.' 

She preceded him down the passage, and opened 
a door upon a flight of steep, dark stairs. With 
his foot upon the lowest, Mr. Eoger Gridstone, with 
a suddenly white face, laid his hand upon her arm. 

' Hullo ! what's that ?' he cried. 

She turned upon him with a meaning laugh. 
^ Tut ! that's nothing, Mr. Gridstone. Hark again t 
— ^there's something more trying to your nerves 
coming now, I tell you.' 

' You jade I' he cried, trembling in every limb 
*Good Heaven, woman, what does this mean?* 
For the air was suddenly buffeted with screams, 
shouts, cries of despair, as from one struggling 
hopelessly for something more than life against 
his foes, a score to one. 

^ Mean !' she said, scomfiiUy, * that your ward 
has got the brandy ague upon him again, that is 
all. Hark ! that is his scream again. Won't you 
see him, sir ?' 

* No,' his lips stammered. 

^ It is as much as all the grooms can do to hold 
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him down, sometimes,' she said. *He thinks he's 
fighting with devils, and that one of them is yon. 
Strange, isn't it? and you his best friend, sir. 
You're right not to see him. They might not be 
able to hold him when he saw you, and he might 
break loose and hurt his best Mend in his frenzy.' 

His white lips stammered an assent. 

*You know why I am here now,* she said. 
* They sent for me, his worst enemy, as I know 
you've told him of me, often. Well, no one else 
can do anything with him now. But, never fear, 
it's the fault of the fever, and he knows no better. 
He will when he gets well again. He will be able 
to distinguish his enemies from his friends then, 
and treat them accordingly. He can't now. 
Hark ! that's a fierce tussle. Do you think you're 
safe here, Mr. Gridstone ?' 

Apparently he did not, for he had fallen back 
to the foot of the staircase. And vet it was a 
poor choice of evils, to be left to grope his way 
out of that break-neck passage, with that fierce 
outcry behind him. With her hand upon the 
door she turned back. There was not one line of 
fear in that strong, beautiful face that met the 
white, trembling one beneath her. * I have read 
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gomewhere/ she said, 'of a rich man, who was 
where no pitying hand could reach to wet his lips 
with water. I think I can understand now what 
his torment might be like. Take care, sir.' And 
the door fell back heavily upon him. 
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